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A  SHORT  BIppR^PHIjCAL  SKETCH 
:  OF  THE  LATE    '"".      V  '.V 


This  is  a  tale  not  of  today,  not  of  yesterday.  It  happened  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  five  years  back. 

In  those  times,  the  times  when  the  British  had  not  yet  had  a 
strong  foothold  on  India,  when  India,  and  especially  greater  Gujarat, 
was  divided  under  a  host  of  petty  Kajas  and  Chieftains,  there  hailed 
in  Varavala,  a  town  near  Dwaraka  in  Gujarat,  Seth  Adat  Dayal,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Seth  Prayagji. 

Varavala,  the  native  town  of  Seth  Adat  Dayal,  is  very  near  to 
the  Port  of  Eupen.  In  those  i^mes  it  was  a  port  of  importance  and 
carried  on  a  good  deal  of  mercantile  transactions.  In  the  rainy 
season  when  the  sea  was  unnavlgable,  the  sailors  used  to  put  tip  at 
Varavala  and  pass  their  time  in  narrating  romantic  tales  and  anec- 
dotes of  their  voyages,  and  of  the  different  ports  and  countries  they 
visited. 

Adat  Seth,  his  imagination  kindled  by  these  romantic  tales,  one 
day  resolved  to  try  his  luck  in  the  distant  seas.  In  1784  A.D.  he 
and  his  two  sons  took  sail  for  the  port  of  Maskat,  leaving  the  youn- 
gest son  and  brother,  Moolji,  at  home. 

Moolji  though  only  five  years  old  then,  proved  a  true  son  of 
his  forefathers.  In  that  young  age  he  used  to  dream  of  business;  and, 
after  a  few  years,  put  up  a  small  shop  in  the  town  of  Varavala,  there- 
by maintaining  his  family  when  the  bread-winners  were  in  a 
distant  land- 

When  Moolji  became  mature,  he  carried  on  the  tradition  laid 
down  by  his  father  and  brothers;  even  if  some  of  his  voyages  were 
unsuccessful,  it  did  not  matter  with  him.  He  was  a  navigating 
tradesman. 

Moolji  Seth  had  three  sons  :  the  eldest  was  Mavji;  the  second, 
Thakersi  and  the  youngest,  Kahanji.  As  a  result  of  the  generous 
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charities  of  his  grandson,  Seth  Purushottam  Vishram,  a  scholar  and 
connoisseur  of  arts,  Moolji  Seth  is  now  a  public  name. 

Seth  Thakersi,  father  of  Seth  Prayagji,  was  born  in  Samvat 
year  1863.  In  Samvat  year  1881,  he  loaded  his  ship  with  cargo 
worth  rupees  eight  hundred  from  his  father's  godowns,  and  sailed 
to  Bombay.  But,  fate  was  against  him.  He  incurred  a  heavy  loss. 
Ashamed  of  this,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  hi?  father, 
his  family  and  his  native  place.  Instead,  he  went  in  for  business  in 
Bombay.  Luck  gradually  favoured  him.  After  some  years  he 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  big  shop  with  more  than  one  employee, 
all  his  own. 

In  Samvat  year  1909  he  acted  as  a  broker  for  a  European 
firm,  -  Messrs  Peter  Kabali.  Very  soon  he  was  a  partner  of  the  well- 
known  broker  Shri  Manekji  Nasarvanji  Petit,  grandfather  of  the 
noted  Baronet  Sir  Dinshah  Petit. 

Wealth  earned  wealth,  and  thai  brought  prestige.  His  vision 
and  foresight  added  to  them,  and  soon  he  was  one  of  the  recognized 
traders  of  the  great  business  city. 

His  unwearying  efforts  gave  to  the  city  of  Bombay  one  of  its 
well-knowzi  cloth  -  markets,  named  after  his  father  as  Moolji  Jetha 
Kapad  Market. 

As  time  passed,  he  brought  his  sons  to  Bombay,  and  gave  them 
a  thorough  training;  which  enabled  them  to  be  eminent  citizen. 
All  his  sons,  G-helabhai,  Damodar,  Gfovindji,  Pzayagji,  Narayandas 
and  Devidas,  proved  esteemed  businessmen.  Very  soon  the  family 
of  Seth  Thakersi  Moolji  set  up  mills  in  Bombay,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Bombay  Mill  Industry. 

Seth  Moolji's  third  son  *t  Prayagji,  was  born  at  Varavala,  the 
native  town  of  Seth  Thakersi,  on  Chaitra  Vad  3  of  Samvat 
year  1906.  After  completing  the  study  of  Gujarati  and  English  at 
school  -  his  school  career  was  brilliant  -  he  joined  his  father  and 
elder  brothers  in  the  cloth  and  mill  business.  Very  soon  he  picked  up 
every  vital  aspect  of  the  business*  and  won  love  and  esteem  of 
friends  and  rivals',  one  and  all. 

*  The  eldest  and  the  youngest  sons,  Seth  Ghelabhai  and  Devidas,  died 
young. 
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When  on  the  one  hand  he  was  engaged  in  handling  very  vast 
business  plants,  on  the  other  hand  he  was  spending  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  -  a  pursuit  very  close  to  his  heart  -  under 
Shastri  Bhagvanji  Prabhuram.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to 
Sanskrit,  and  studied  grammar,  the  five  Mahakavyas,  Vedanta  and 
Dharmashastra.  He  also  made  a  study  of  books  on  Vaidyaka,  or  the 
Indian  Medical  Science. 

The  thought  always  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  if  the  level 
of  Indian  culture  was  to  be  raised  there  must  be  widespread 
knowledge.  He  concluded  that  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  was  to 
translate  the  Sanskrit  scriptures  into  the  modern  Indian  languages. 
This  would  soon  reinstate  the  masses  to  India's  past  glory. 

To  materialise  this  idea,  in  Samvat  year  1931,  he  convened 
and  established  a  Saddharma  8rodhaJca  Society,  -  a  society  to  inves- 
tigate true  religion.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  society  he  took  up 
the  work  of  translating  the  Makabharata  into  Gujarati,  The  society 
published  a  periodical '  BharatarthapraJcata '  or  the  elucidator  of 
the  Mahabharata,  and  this  translation  appeared  in  it.  Thus  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  translating  Sanskrit  works  into  Guja- 
rati  and  publishing  them  in  the  periodical  form.  Seth  Prayagji  was 
also  responsible  for  getting  the  ValmlU  Bamayana  translated  into 
Gujarati  and  getting  it  published  in  the  periodical  form. 

Though  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  this  work  he  studied 
poetics  and  prosody,  and  began  to  compose  poems.  In  Samvat  year 
1988  he  translated  the  great  Hindu  scripture-  Shri  BJiagavat  Gita 
into  verse  and  distributed  it  gratis.  This  was  an  act  both  generous 
and  religious. 

Meanwhile  Seth  Prayagji  developed  an  interest  in  astronomy- 
He  ordered  a  costly  telescope  from  abroadi  fixed  it  up  at  his  Maha- 
laxmi  bungalow,  and  studied  the  stars  and  the  planets. 

Of  his  various  literary  and  religious  works,  Shri  Pramana 
Sftha&n,  composed  in  Samvat  year  1943,  is  the  most  ambitious. 
Knowing  the  objective  value  of  this  great  work,  he  set  aside  a 
decent  sum  for  its  publication-  He  la\d  down  that  every  third  year 
the  book  should  be  reprinted,  and  distributed  free  to  schools  and 
colleges,  students,  libraries,  and  the  public  at  large. 
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Seth  Prayagji  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most  noble  character-  He 
was  self -less  and  patriotic;  and  these  noble  qualities  won  for  him 
esteem  of  the  Government  and  the  learned  circles.  He  could  never 
bear  anybody's  misery.  He  was  exceptionally  truthful.  Seth 
Prayagji  often  used  to  say:  "  The  Mount  Malaya,  though  life  • 
less,  gives  its  sweet  sandalwood  scent  to  the  bushes  flocking  around; 
the  bingari,  though  a  petty  insect,  attracts  other  insects,  and  gives 
them  its  own  good  habits  and  colour.  We  are  human  beings.  8-od 
has  given  us  brain  and  means.  If  inanimates  and  insects  can  prove 
useful  to  others,  why  can  not  we  ?  Why  can  we  not  banish  stupi- 
dity and  superstition  from  our  country  ?  Why  can  we  not  make 
every  countryman  loving,  religious,  patriotic,  brave,  upright  and 
benevolent  in  his  own  interests  ?  Greedy,  self  -  centred  Pandits 
have  thrust  the  masses  into  the  deep  well  of  superstition.  If  any  one 
tries  to  give  them  the  time  perspective  and  to  guide  them  pro- 
perly, his  labours  will  not  be  fruitless.  Father  Time  will  set 
everything  right.  Within  a  short  time  India  will  be  a  true  and 
powerful  natipn.  " 

Seth  Prayagji  was  ever  ready  to  serve  his  father  like  a 
menial.  The  affection  of  the  five  brothers  was  exceptional,  and  all 
marvelled  at  it.  He  was  a  good  conversationalist  and  a  good  and 
genial  host. 

This  noble  man  expired  on  the  morning  of  Safcuarday,  Vaishakha 
Yad  14,  Samvat  year  1943,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  months.  He  was 
only  thrity-seven  then. 

His  death  was  so  untimely,  that  not  only  friends  and  relatives, 
but  the  whole  city  was  taken  aback.  The  newspapers  and  journals 
were  filled  with  spontaneous  praise  of  the  deceased-  And  his  relatives 
and  friends  could  not  forget  him  till  the  end  of  their  lives. 


PREFACE 

THE  UPANISATKANDA  has  been  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
part  contains  a  selection  of  texts  frotn  the  pre— Upanisadic  literature,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fountain—head  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
the  Upanisads.  In  this  part  all  those  Vedic  texts  which  contain  material 
for  the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  ideas  of  value  and  philo- 
sophic significance  in  the  Upanisads  have  been  collected  together  and,  after 
having  been  classified  under  several  captions  according  to  the  sxibject  ma- 
tter, have  been  embodied  into  a  volume  entitled  Mantra-Brahmana-Upa- 
nisad.  The  second  and  third  parts  contain  mostly  those  Upanisads  passages 
from  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  Bhasyas  of  6amkara,  Ramanuja  and 
other  commentators  as  texts  referred  to  by  Badarayana  in  his  Brahmasu- 
tras,  together  with  extracts  from  the  various  commentaries  on  them. 
The  following  nineteen  Upanisads  have  been  selected;  (1)  Aitareya,  f2) 
Kausitaki,  (3)  Taittirlya,  (4)  Ohandogya,  (5;  Brhadaranyaka,  (6)  Isa,  (7)Kena, 
(8)  Katha,  (9)  Mundaka,  (10)  Prasna,  (11)  Mandukya,  (12)  6ivasamkalpa,  (13; 
$vetasvatara,  (14)  Mahanarayana,  (15)  Jabala,(16)  Maitrayam,  (17)  Kaivalya, 
(18)  Atharvasiras  and  (  19)  Atharvasikha.  Of  these  Nos.  11,  12  and  16, 
although  they  do  not  figure  in  the  Brahmasutras  as  the  subject-matter  of 
any  topic  of  discussion,  have  been  selected  because,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  old  Upanisads.  The  old  age  of  6ivasamkalpa  is 
beyond  doubt,  as  six  verses  from  it  appear  in  the  Yajurveda  and  as  the 
whole  of  it,  with  some  v.ls.,  appears  among  the  Khila  Sflktas  of  the  Rg- 
veda.  The  fourth  Part  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Vedic  and  Upa- 
nisadic passages,  quoted  in  the  first  three  parts.  It  also  contains  a  glossary 
of  important  words  with  English  equivalents  and  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  principal  and  subsidiary  topics  as  shown  in  the  captions  introducing 
the  various  passages. 

THE  VEDIC  TEXTS  SELECTED  IN  PABT  I,  which  have  been 
entitled  as  the  Mantrabrahmanopanisad,  have  been  generally  arranged 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  original  books  from  which  they  have 
been  selected.  The  order  in  which  they  have  been  arranged  is  as  follows  ; 
llgveda,  Atharvaveda,  Taittirlya-Samhita,  Kathaka-Samhita,  Maitrayani- 
Samhita,  Vajasaneyi-Samhita,  Aitareya  Brahmana,  $ankhayana  Brahmana, 
TSndya  Brahmana,  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  Ja iminlya,  Brahmana,  &atapatha 
Brahmaria,  Gopatha  Brahmana,  Samavidhana  Brahmana,  Aitareya  Ara~ 
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nyaka,  6ankhayana  Aranyaka  and  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka.  The  reason  for 
placing  the  Atharvaveda  above  the  Taittirlya  Samhita  is  that  all  Samhitas 
of  the  Yajurveda  are  found  to  quote  their  verse  portions  in  a  preponderant 
measure  from  the  Rgveda  or  the  Atharvaveda.  The  number  of  verses 
quoted  from  the  Atharvaveda  in  the  Taittirlya  and  other  Samhitas  of 
the  Yajurveda  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  those  from  the  Rgveda.  It  is 
difficult  to  settle  the  relative  chronology  of  the  Jaiminlya  and  the  Satapatha 
Bjrahmanas.  I  have,  generally  speaking,  adopted  the  chronology  of  the 
.  works  in  Part  1  as  accepted  by  modern  Vedic  scholars. 

THE  CHIEF  OBJECT  OF  PAET  I  is  to  show  the  historical  back- 
ground and  the  tradition  of  the  Upanisadic  philosophy.  It  is  in  the  pre- 
Upanisadic  Vedic  literature  that  we  must  study  the  process  of  evolution 
of  the  basic  and  the  highest  philosophical  thoughts  incorporated  in  the 
Upanisadic  philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  of  the  pre-Upanisadic 
literature  mast  be  regarded  without  exception  as  such  a  background;  but 
I  have  selected  and  classified  according  to  subjects  all  Vedic  texts  :  those 
having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  philosophic  thought  of  the  Upani- 
sads and  those  directly  expressing  thoughts  identical  with  those  of  the 
Upanisads.  It  is  an  important  duty  of  all  students  of  philosophy  to  study 
the  direct  historical  bearings  of  the  precursors  of  the  Upanisads  on  the 
Upanisadic  thoughts,  if  the  problem  of  their  evolution  has  any  significance 
and  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  philosophy*  The  historical 
aspect  of  philosophy  is  conducive  to  the  farther  growth  of  philosophy. 

There  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  with  scholars  in  re- 
gard to  not  a  few  of  the  passages  so  arranged;  but  I  have  been  at  pains 
to  avoid  all  occasions  for  such  a  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Rks.  I  have 
not  included  here  a  good  many  of  the  hymns  in  which  Sayana  saw  a 
philosophical  import,  since  from  the  purely  philosophical  point  of  view, 
there  was  no  basis  for  his  philosophical  interpretations.  I  myself 
have  revised  my  own  opinions  in  regard  to  some  of  the  Rgvedic  passages 
which  have  been  included  here  on  account  of  their  philosophical  signi- 
ficance. 

THE  OBDER  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  AEEANGEMENT  OF 
THE  TOPICS: — I  have  given  the  first  place  to  Rgvedic  hymns  and 
Rks  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of  God,  the 
highest  Self  or  the  Brahman.  In  doing  so  I  have  first  quoted  hymns  of 
praise  offered  to  deities  like  Agni,  Indra,  Varuna,  Visvakarman  and  Hira- 
nyagarbha  and  then  quoted  passages  from  non-Rgvedic  literature  in 
xegard  to  each  of  these  deities.  This  procedure  has  also  been  followed  in 
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the  case  of  other  philosophical  topics.  All  Vedic  quotations  on  each 'several 
topic  have  been  given  a  place  together.  After  the  subject  of  God  or  the 
Brahman,  "which  leads  the  list  of  topics,  was  exhausted,  I  have  taken  up 
the  topics  of  cosmogony,  the  individual  Self,  eschatology,  ethics,  the  nature 
of  human  ideals  and  aims  and  the  syllable  Qm  in  due  order. 

THE  SPECIAL  FEATDBE  OF  THE  INTEODUCTION:—  The 
study  of  the  historical  material  incorporated  in  Part  1  has  led  to  certain 
conclusions  on  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  ideas,  which 
have  been  briefly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction.  It  is  only  a  few  philoso- 
phical doctrines  which  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  searching  and  detail- 
ed study  of  all  texts  bearing  on  the  Vedic  philosophy  by  the  historical 
method  and  hence  I  believe  that  we  are  collecting  in  the  following  pages 
very  valuable  material  for  such  a  research.  In  the  following  Intro- 
duction will  be  found  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  central  conceptions  in  the  Upanisadic  philosophy,  viz.  the  highest 
Purusa,  the  Self  and  the  Brahman.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  work 
to  take  such  a  detailed  view  or  to  account  for  the  causal  connection  between 
the  ideas  in  such  a  complete  manner. 

I  have  benefited  by  the  researches  of  Western  scholars  in  this  field 
and  I  cannot  possibly  forget  what  I  owe  to  them.  It  was  Eggeling, 
the  translator  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  in  the  S.  B.  E,  Series,  who  was 
the  first  to  give  a  brief  but  complete  idea,  in  his  introduction  to  part  IV  of 
his  translation,  of  the  philosophical  developments  of  the  pre-Upanisadic 
texts  dealing  mainly  with  the  sacrifical  ritual.  In  particular  he  has  given 
his  own  evaluation  of  the  cosraogonic  and  theosophic  theories,  implicit  in 
the  Agnicayana  and  explicitly  stated  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  I  shall 
give  here  a  few  extracts  from  his  valuable  introduction  to  part  IV  of  the 
translation.  "  The  dogmatic  exposition  of  no  other  part  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonial  reflects  so  fully  and  so  faithfully  as  that  of  the  Agnicayana  those 
cosmogonic  and  theosophic  theories  which  form  a  characteristic  feature  of 

the  Brahmana  period." "  These  speculations  may  be  said  to  have 

formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  theory  of  the  sacrifice,  as  propounded 
in  the  Brahmanas,  has  been  reared.  Prajapati,  who  here  takes  the  place  of 
the  Purusa,  the  world-man,  or  all-embracing  Personality,  is  offered  up 
anew  in  every  sacrifice;  and  inasmuch  as  the  very  dismemberment  of  the 
Lord  of  Creatures,  which  took  place  at  that  archetypal  sacrifice,  was  ill  it- 
self the  creation  of  the  universe,  so  every  sacrifice  is  also  a  repetition  of 
that  first  creative  act.  Thus  the  periodical  sacrifice  is  nothing  else  than 
a  microcosmic  representation  of  the  ever-proceeding  destruction  and,  re- 
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newal  of  all  cosmic  life   and  matter.  '* "With   the   introduction   of 

the  Prajapati  theory  into  the  sacrificial  metaphysics,  theological 
speculation  takes  a  higher  flight,  developing  features  not  unlike,  in 
some  respects,  to  those  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  Prom  a  mere  act  of  piety, 
and  of  practica.1,  if  mystic,  significance  to  the  person,  or  persons,  immedia- 
tely concerned,  the  sacrifice — in  the  esoteric  view  of  the  metaphician,  at  least 
— becomes  an  event  of  cosmic  significance.  By  offering  up  his  own  self  in 
sacrifice,  Prajapati  becomes  dismembered;  and  all  those  separated  limbs 
and  faculties  of  his  come  to  form  universe,— ail  that  exists,  from  the  gods 
and  Asuras  ( the  children  of  Father  Prajapati  )  down  to  the  worm,  the 
blade  of  grass,  and  the  smallest  particle  of  inert  matter.  It  requires  a  new, 
and  ever  new,  sacrifice  to  build  the  dismembered  Lord  of  Creatures  up  again, 
a'nd  restore  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  offer  himself  up  again  and  again,  and 
renew  the  universe,  and  thus  keep  up  the  uninterrupted  revolution  of  time 

and  matter." "  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means    unlikely   that  the  Purusa- 

Prajapati  dogma  was  first  practically  developed  in  connection  with  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Fire-altar,  and  that,  along  with  the  admission  of  the  latter  into 
the  regular  sacrificial  ceremonial,  it  was  worked  into  the  sacrificial  theory 
generally"  ( pp.  XIII,  XV,  XVII  and  XVIII).  The  value  of  the  contributions 
of  Eggeling  to  the  history  of  Indian  philosophy  will  not  suffer  in  any  way 
because  his  researches  have  failed  to  take  into  account  other  matters  like 
the  Savitragnicayana  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  or  the  philosophical 
bearings  of  the  Mahaduktha  and  the  Agnicayana  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka 
and  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka. 

The  Upanisads,  the  Puranas  and  teachers  like  Mandanamisra  and 
Eamanuja  have  insisted  on  the  Upanisadic  philosophy  being  a  development 
of  the  old  ritualistic  religion,  a  point  in  support  of  which  external  evidence 
also  is  available.  They  have  insisted  also  on  the  sacrifice  being  a 
worship  of  the  supreme  Person  and  a  means  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Self, 
Eggeling's  study  of  the  ritual  and  onr  own  has  shown  that  there  is  great 
truth  in  these  old  notions. 

Historians  of  Indian  philosophy  of  world-wide  fame  like  Dr.  Badha- 
krishnan,  Dr.  Das  Gupta,  Dr.  Belvalkar  and  Prof.  E.  D.  Eanade  have 
treated  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Brahmanas  as  undeserving  of  any 
consideration  from  the  view-point  of  philosophy.  Not  being  free  from  the 
prejudices  natural  to  the  modern  educated  man  against  the  sacrificial  sys- 
tem, these  great  scholars  could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  philosophy 
having  emanated  from  the  Yajurveda  and  the  Brahmanas*  In  that  excel- 
dent  volume  II  of  their  History  of  Indian  philosophy,  the  Creative  Period, 
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Dr.  Belvalkar  and  Prof*  Eanade  have  given  a  luminous  and  penetrating 
study  of  the  Upanisads.  But  let  us  see  what,  thirty  year's  after  Eggeling's 
great  study,  our  two  Indian  scholars  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Agnicayana :  "  The  bricks  and  the  process  of  piling  them  up  is  in  fact 
intended  to  symbolise  Prajapati's  cosmic  creation-  Prajapati's  cosmogonic 

activity,  the  texts  are  never  tired  of  telling  us,  is  a  sacrifice The 

Ceremony  thus  opened  out  a  wide  field  for  the  hair-splitting  and  mystery- 
rnongering  activities  of  the  period  which  have  always  been  so  very  dear 
to  priests  of  all  lands  and  religions/'  (  P.  50 ).  I  have  to  contrast  this 
contemptuous  attitude  with  the  insight  of  Eggeling  as  illustrated  by  the 
extracts  given  above.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  learned  authors  have  failed 
to  see  any  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  the  five  'sheaths'  in  the  Tai. 
Upa.  with  its  tail  for  every  'sheath'  and  the  Bird— Man  of  the  Agnicayana. 

THE  HISTOEICAL  ATTITUDE:- The  attitude  of  mind  characte- 
ristic of  our  historians  of  Indian  philosophy  arises  from  an  idea  that  the 
highest  philosophic  thought  in  the  Upanisads  was  not  a  gradual  develop- 
ment, but  was  the  result  of  a  spontaneous,  miraculous  and  revolutionary 
inspiration;  that  it  was  a  phenomenon  which  had  burst  itself  loose  from 
all  old  traditions.  But  this  would  be  an  unhistorical  attitude.  A  true 
historian  can  never  deny  that  the  Atinan  philosophy  has  evolved  from  the 
worship  of  the  several  forms  of  Purusa  that  was  in  vogue  and  that  the 
philosophic  contemplation  envisaged  by  the  Upanisads  has  grown  out  of 
the  sacrificial  worship.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  Upanisads  have  freed 
themselves  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  sacrificial  religion,  their  histori- 
cal connection  with  it  cannot  be  ignored  by  a  historian  of  philosophy*  If 
men  have  not  imaginative  insight  enough  to  sympathise  with  the  sacrifi- 
cial system,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  ancient  sages  and  an  object  of  faith  to 
a  whole  nation,  I  can  only  conclude  that  they  have  not  the  freedom  from 
prejudice  which  is  so  essential  to  philosophers. 

THANKSGIVING:  I  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  duty  of  acknow- 
ledging obligations.  The  Government  of  Bombay  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  us  by  their  publication  grant  of  Es.  10,000.  It  was  mainly  the 
love  of  ancient  learning  in  our  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Education, 
the  Hon'ble  Shri  B.  G.  Kher,  which  has  weighed  with  the  Government  in 
making  this  grant  to  us.  The  Dharmakosha  Mandal  can  never  forget  Shri 
Kher's  kindness. 

I  have  pleasure  in  recording  onr  thanks  to  Dr.  V.  G.  Paranjpe, 
whose  name  appears  already  in  the  list  of  Sub— editors  of  the  Dharmakosha, 
for  his  help  in  preparing  the  English  translation  of  the  Introduction  f ronx 
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a.Marathl  original  and  in  making  some  useful   suggestions   for  improving 
it,  which  have  been  gladly  accepted. 

It  was  mainly  the  encouragement  of  Shrimati  Sundarbai  Thakersey 
which  was  instrumental  in  our  undertaking  this  edition  of  the  Upanisat- 
kanda.  It  was  due  to  her  magnificent  donation  of  Es.  10000  that  in  these 
times  of  high  costs  we  have  been  able  to  publish  these  four  volumes.  We 
have  prefixed  to  this  volume  a  photographic  reproduction  and  a  brief  life- 
sketch  of  the  noble  person  in  whose  memory  she  has  made  the  donation. 
Of  the  religious  devotion,  generosity  and  love  of  learning  for  which  she 
herself  is  distinguished  there  cannot  be  better  proof  than  her  help  to  us  in 
times  of  distress. 


4 15th  of  August  1950.  Laxrnan  Shastri  Joshi 


Introduction* , 

Man's  contemplation  of  himself  forms  the  central  point  of  philoso* 
phy,  religion  and  ethics,  which  all  have  their  foundation  and  their  ulti- 
mate realization  only  in  the  study  of  the  Self.,  There  is,  however,  a  uni- 
verse apparently  outside  the  Self  and  neither  religion  nor  ethics  nor  phi- 
losophy will  have  a  permanent  foundation  unless  an  organic  connection  is 
established  between  the  universal  phenomena  and  the  Self.  It  was  after  a 
proper  blending  of  the  worship  of  the  cosmic  forces  as  so  many  deities  and 
of  meditation  on  the  Self  that  a  philosophy  came  into  being  in  the  Vedic 
literature,  and  the  Upanisads  themselves  owe  their  inspiration  to  an  inte- 
gration of  thought  under  the  two  headings  of  the  Adhidaivata,  the  cosmologi- 
cal  aspect,  and  the  A  dhyatma,  the  psycho-physical  aspect. 

The  three  concepts  which  have  aj  fundamental  importance  for  Vedic 
philosophy  are  :  the  Purusa,  the  Atman  and  the  Brahman.  All  branches 
of  Indian  philosophy  have  grown  around  and  as  a  consequence  of  these 
basic  concepts  bearing  on  Cosmology,  the  doctrines  of  Karman  and  trans- 
migration or  eschatology,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  deliverance.  There  is 
an  organic  connection  among  the  concepts  of  Purusa,  Atman  and  Brahman 
themselves.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace 
historically  the  origin  and  develoment  of  each  of  these  three  concepts  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Upanisadic  times. 

While  the  philosophy  of  the  Atman  or  the  Self  is  naturally  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Upanisadic  philosophy,  the  Purusa  historically  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cosmos  personified  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  it  be- 
came identified  with  the  Self.  The  Brahman  from  the  Atharvaveda  on- 
wards embodies  a  cosmic  symbolism.*  It  is  the  supreme  greatness  of  the 
Upanisadic  philosophy  to  have  arrived  at  an  equation  of  the  three. 

The  Egveda  shows  no  tendency  towards  such  an  equation  and  it 
was  only  in  the,post-Rgvedic  periods  that  we  find  the  three  concepts  deve- 
loping in  different  directions  and  ultimately  fusing  into  one. 

There  is  a  gulf  which  separates  the  main  Rgvedic  period  from 
the  later  Vedic  period.  While  the  Egveda  developed  its  idea  of  one  rea- 
lity from  an  originally  polytheistic  conception,  the  later  period  started  with 
an  all-engrossing  ritual  and  it  ended  by  refining  it  away  through  a  com- 
plicated symbolism.  This  is  no  occasion  to  explain  the  historical  causes  of 
this  gulf 5  we  shall  assume  that  it  exists  and  proceed  to  show  how  tl^e  problem 
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of  the  essential  difference  observable  in  the  thought  development  of  these 
two  periods  can  be  solved  by  the  study  of  the  unification  of  Agni  and 
Prajapati  concepts  developed  in  to  one  cosmic  principle,, 

All  study  of  the  sources  of  the  Rgvedic  philosophy  must  begin  with 
Agni  (fire)  as  the  starting  point;  for  the  Rgvedic  religion  was  a  religion 
of  worship  of  the  gods  by  sacrifice  and  Agni  is  inseparably  connected  with 
sacrifice,  being  its  central  point  The  part  played  by  Agni  in  the  Rgvedic 
religion  illustrates  very  well  the  origin  and  development  of  the  religious 
and  philosophical  ideas  of  those  times.  We  shall  in  this  connection  cite  the 
important  texts  occurring  in  the  Rgveda  about  Agni  as  a  mere  illustration 
of  the  way  how  the  conception  of  Godhead  developed  in  the  early  period, 

Fire  assumes  in  the  Kgveda  the  attributes  of  God  in  their  entirety. 
The  following  amongst  the  Vaisvanara  hymns  will  be  a  good 
illustration:  "  0  Agni,  all  fires  are  branches  of  thee;  all  immortals  rejoice 
in  thee.  0  Vaisvanara,  thou  art  the  centre  of  the  (Aryan)  people.  Thou 
supportest  men  like  an  embedded  pillar  (I).  Agni  is  the  summit  of  heaven 
and  the  centre  of  earth.  He  has  become  the  lord  of  the  two  worlds.  Gods 
have  given  thee  a  god  birth,  0  Vaisvanara,  that  thou  mayst  become  a  light 
for  the  Aryas  (2).  As  rays  reside  in  the  sun,  so  does  wealth  in  Vaisvanara 
Agni;  thou  art  king  of  the  wealth  in  mountains,  in  plants,  in  water,  and 
in  men  (3).  *  Heaven  and  earth  are  for  him  like  two  big  (mothers)  for  a 
son;  (I  offer)  prayers,  talented  like  a  human  hotr.  Many  yonng  (  maids  ?  ) 
(wait  upon)  Vaisvanara,  of  heaven's  light,  of  true  strength  manliest  (4). 
O  Vaisvanara,  knower  of  things  born,  the  greatness  of  thee  that  art  great 
has  reached  beyond  heaven.  Thou  art  king  of  human  subjects.  Thou  hast 
created  freedom  for  the  gods  by  fight  (5).  We  declare  the  greatness  of  that 
bull  amongst  gods,  the  resort  of  the  Pur  us  as  the  slayer  of  enemies.  When 
Agni  Vaisvanara  killed  the  Dasyus,  he  demolished  their  wooden  defences 
and  cut  down  (the  limbs  of)  &ambara  (6).  Vaisvanara,  also  by  his  greatness 
has  become  the  resort  of  all  (Aryan)  tribes.  He  (dwells)  adorable  and  lustrous 
among  the  Bharadvajas,  He  is  extolled  in  a  hundred  (  songs)  in  (  the  house 
of)  Purumtha,  son  of  $atavani,  Agni  the  noble-minded  (7)." 

"      The  child  of  waters,   of  woods,   of  immovables,   of  movables* 
(dwelling)  in  the  stone  and  in  the  home,  an  immortal,  he  is  well-inten- 


*  The  Bk  is  obscure.  The  interpretation  is  that  of  Geldner, 
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tioned  like  the  Visva  (?)  of  the  tribes.  I9  "  Strengthened  in  heaven?  stren- 
gthened on  earth,  strengthened  he  has  entered  all  the  plants.  May  Agni 
Vaisvanara,  strengthened  by  power,  protect  us  day  and  night  from 
destruction/* 

**  *  O  Agni,  thou  art  born  every  day,  eager  to  shed  thy  light  on  all 
sides.  From  water,  stone,  wood  and  plants,  0  king,  thou  art  born  amongst 
men  in  a  pure  form/' 

'*  3  Thou  performest  the  function  of  the  hotr,  the  Potr,  Nestr,  the 
Prasastr  and  the  Adhvaryu.  Thou  art  the  ( priest )  Brahman  and  the 
lord  of  the  house  in  one  homes/9  This  Rk.  declares  all  individuals 
cooperating  in  the  sacrifice  as  forms  of  Agni, 

The  following  v  rks  in  the  same  hymn  state  how  Agni,  assuming 
the  forms  of  Indra,  Visnu  and  other  gods,  fulfils  the  various  functions  as- 
signed to  them  :  "  0  Agni,  thou  art  Indra,  the  best  of  all  beings;  thou  art 
Visnu,  adorably  going  by  wide  strides;  O  Brahmanaspati,  thou  art  the 
priest  Brahman  and  a  finder  of  wealth;  0  supporter,  thou  associatest  thyself 
with  Puramdhi  ( the  goddess  of  plenty  )  (8).  Thou  art  king  Varuna,  the  sup- 
porter of  ordinances;  thou  art  Mitra,  wonderful  and  praiseworthy;  thou  art 
Aryaman,  true  lord  whose  gifts  may  I  enjoy;  thou  art  Amsa,  the  share 
giver  in  the  synod,  0  God  (4).  Thou,  Agni,  art  Tvastr,  a  host  of  warriors  for 
thy  worshipper;  0  possessor  of  Mitra's  power,  thou  art  a  kinsman  of  the 
divine  wives;  a  swift  impeller,  thou  givest  good  horses;  a  possessor  of  ample 
wealth,  thou  art  a  host  of  warriors  (5).  Thou,  Agni9  art  Eudra  the  power- 
ful (god)  of  the  mighty  heaven;  as  host  of  the  Maruts  thou  art  lord  of 
strength;  a  bringer  of  happiness  to  homes,  thou  goest  in  company  with  the 
red  winds;  as  Pusan,  thou  protectest  thyself  thy  worshippers  (6).  Thou  art 
Dravinodas  ( wealth-giving  Agni)  for  thy  worshipper;  a  grantor  of  precious 
things  thou  art  god  Savitr;  as  Bhaga,  O  king,  thou  art  lord  of  wealth;  thou 
protectest  him  who  worships  thee  (7)".  In  the  same  hymn  further  on  Aditi, 
BharatI,  Ila  and  Sarasvati  have  been  mentioned  as  identical  with  Agni. 
This  identity  with  all  the  gods  has  accrued  naturally  to  Agni,  since  the 
gods  get  a  share  in  the  worship  and  in  the  offerings  of  the  sacrifice  only  beca- 
use they  reside  in  Agni.  Another  Rk  of  the  same  hymn  therefore  says  : 
"The  Adityas  have  made  thee  their  mouth;  the  Bright  Ones  have  made  thee, 
O  sage,  their  tongue;  they  who  frequent  (  places  of  )  offerings  follow  thee 
to  the  sacrifices;  the  gods  eat  the  offerings  while  residing  in  thee  (13)".  In 
another  hymn  occurs  the  following :  *  In  thee,  0  son  of  strength,  reside  all 
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the  gods19  1  "     0  God,  the  gods*  beautified  'by  thy  splendour  f  bestowing  ample 
gifts,  acquired  immortality.  f  '  ;','''. 

1  Agni's  superiority  over  the  other  gods  is  indicated  -  in,  some  Rks. 
*6*  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirtynine  gods  worshipped  Agni;  they 
sprinkled  Mm  with  .clarified  batter;  they  spread  the  holy  grass  for  him 
and  then  immediately  installed  him  as  the  Hotr  (sacrificing  priest)'*.  **3  0 
mighty  Agni,  Mitra,  Varuna  and  all  the  Marnts  glorified  thee  in  song  of 
praise  when,  thou  son  of  strength,  thou  risest  in  front  of  the  people  full  of 
refulgence,  a  veritable  Surya,  spreading  their  heroes9*,  "  *  All  the  created 
beings  live  upon  his  head;  the  seven  streams  branch  out  from  him/9  "^  (He 
it  is  )  who  spread  around  all  the  beings,  the  scatheless  guardian,  the  pro- 
tector of  immortality".  Agni  has  been  called  c  £  the  god  of  gods*  ^  the  father 
of  the  gods';  iC  The  father  of  all'  *  'Omniform'  *  °  'All-god'.  His  superiority 
over  the  other  gods  is  indicated  by  the  following;  "  *  s  The  gods  have  made 
thee  navel  (centre)  of  immortality.89  "*  ^All  the  gods  bow  in  fear  to  thee  that 
remainest  in  darkness".  "  1BThou  Greatest  a  wider  (freer)  field  for  the  gods 
by  fighting".  "  svThou  hast  freed  the  gods  from  a  curse  ". 

The  omniscience  of  Agni  has  been  extolled  everywhere  in  the 
Rgveda.  He  is  the  knower  of  divine  ordinances  and  knows  the  births  of 
gods  and  of  men*4.  He  knows  the  lofty  station  protected  by  Visnu 
and  the  immortal  abodes  which  he  upholds  **  £.  He  knows  the  way  of 
heaven,  being  the  messenger  between  gods  and  men  Sv*.  Knowledge  and 
prayers  are  derived  from  him  *c.  He  discovered  shining  speech  3\  The 
epithet  *  Jatavedas  ',  which  occurs  120  times  in  the  Bgveda,  signifies  the 
knower  of  all  things  born.  He  has  been  often  called  a  poet  and  one 
having  the  poet's  craft  The  epithet  *  Visvavid*  omniscient  has  been  often 
applied  to  him  ~<0. 

Although  frequently  called  non-mortal,  and  immortal,  he  is  descri- 
bed as  one  who  has  had  several  births  and  has  assumed  several  forms.  His 
immortal  nature  has  been  mentioned  in  a  more  impressive  manner  than 
that  of  the  other  gods.  He  is  also  described  as  having  many  bodies  *'. 


I. 
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The  Vedas  refer  to  the  close  relationship  that  exists  between  Agni 
and  men.  Agni:  knows  the  hearts  of  men  \  The  warmth  In  the  bodies  -of 
living  beings  is  taken  to  be  a  form  of  Agni  and  it  has  been  observed  that  he 
dwells  in  cattle,  horses,  birds,  bipeds  and  quadrupeds*.  He  is  inside  all 
things  *.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  dwells  as  vital  energy  in  all  movable 
and  immovable  things  *. 

Epithets  and  dercriptions  of  Agni  showing  his  sweet  ties  with  man 
abound  in  the  Vedas,  He  figures  often  as  a  lord  ,  of  the  home  (  ^f  qfcr:  ) 
and  a  guardian  of  the  people  \  He  is  the  guest  of  every  household  S,  An 
immortal,  he  dwells  among  the  mortals;  it  Is  he  who  has  made  men's  set- 
tlements safe  for  them  *.  He  is  called  the  nearest  kinsman  of  men  c.  He  Is 
affectionatly  called  father  and  mother  \  brother  3°,  friend  *3  and  son  **. 
No  other  god  will  be  found  to  enjoy  such  intimate  relationship  with  man. 

Agni's  three  births  *3  and  his  three  seats  *  *  recur  in  the  Rgveda. 
A  seer  says  that  Agni  was  born  first  in  heaven,  was  born  a  second 
time  among  men  and  that  his  third  birth  was  in  the  waters  s\  We  have 
mention  of  his  three  seats  in  heaven,  earth  and  the  waters*  s.  In  heaven  he 
manifests  himself  as  the  sun  Svs;  he  dwells  in  the  water  Le.  in  the  clouds 
as  lightning  *  c.  'Twice-born'  is  an  epithet  given  to  him  *\  These  two  births 
probably  refer  to  his  existence  in  nature  and  to  his  artificial  kindling  by 
man.  An  alternative  interpretation  will  refer  them  to  his  earlier  existence 
In  heaven  and  his  having  been  subsequently  brought  to  earth  by 
Matarisvan*0.  ^  Matarisvan  brought  Agni  and  ,  Garuda  Soma  from  the 
highest  heaven**. 

Although  Agni  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  heaven  and  earth  **.  he  is 
also  described  as  their  father  **.  He  has  spread  out  heaven  and  earth  as  one 
might  spread  out  two  skins.  He  has  held  them  apart  in  an  orderly  fashion"1  v. 
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Agni  has  created  the  movable  and  Immovable  world  \     He  has  Implanted 

the  seed  in  all  things  \  He  Is  greater  than  heaven  and  earth   and  greater 
than  all  the  worlds  3,  His  greatness  transcends  that  of  heaven  "*. 

c* 

Agni  confers  immortality  on  mortal  man  .  His  mortal  worshipper 
thus  addresses  him  :  "  0  Agni,  if  I  am  transformed  into  thee,  I  shall  be 
immortal.  I  do  not  invoke  thee  in  lamentation  for  a  sin  or  violence  com- 
mitted by  me  «"  €t  We  seek  the  friendship  of  AgnL  We  ought  to  tend  thee 
with  intelligent  speech.  Thou  art  wealth  and  lord  of  wealth.  Thou  art 
shining  wealth.  May  we  remain  in  thy  favour.  If  I  am  transformed  into 
thee  and  thou  into  me,  thy  blessings  will  come  out  true  here  v*.  ** 

What  may  be  said  of  Agni  can  be  said  of  other  Kgvedic  gods :  Indra^ 
Varuna,  Savitr  and  AditL  We  arrive  at  a  stage  when  the  Vedic  seer  expli- 
citly states  that  the  one  god  is  described  in  various  ways  and  is  called  by 
various  names  .  Towards  the  end  of  the  Rgvedic  period  we  find  this  one 
god  assuming  new  names,  viz.  Purusa,  Vis'vakarman  and  Hiranyagarbha, 

The  Ek-Samhita  contains  many  hymns  of  a  later  peroid  than  the 
main  Rgvedic  period.  In  this  period  we  find  the  old  concepts  continued  in 
its  new  atmosphere  of  ritualism.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  Agni  appears 
in  the  Atharvaveda  as  identical  with  Desire,  the  Donor  and  the  Eeceiver 

Q 

of  wealth    „  The  Atharvaveda  mentiojis  the  herbs,  the  plants,  the  animals 
and  other  things  as  forming  the  diverse  bodies  of  Agni  *°. 

The  Yajurveda  represents  Agni  as  a  powerful  and  impetuous  bird 
with  divine,  ageless,  golden  wings  that  take  his  worshipper  to  the  highest 
heaven.  Agni  is  called  in  the  Kathaka  Samhita  Vata,  vital  breath  and  Self. 
The  Yajurveda  also  describes  him  as  exalted  on  the  heads  of  all,  as  the 
life  and  the  path  of  all s  \  TheRgveda  does  not  expressly  formulate  the  idea 
of  Agni  being  Visvayuh  (the  life  of  all  )%  which  is  a  characteristic  thought 
of  the  Yajurveda.  Agni  is  called  the  path  \  The  following  text  explains 
the  expression:  'That  light  by  whose  aid  the  gods,  the  Adityas,  the  Vasus 
and  the  Eudras  arrived  above  and  the  Angirasas  attained  greatness  enables 
the  sacrif icer  to  obtain  welfare  * 3.  *  The  Kathakasamhita  mentions  three 
forms  of  Agni,  viz.  Pavamana,  Pavaka  and  $uci;  the  first  resides  in  the 
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earth  as  Fire,  in  the  Saraan  Kathantara,  the  metre  Gayatrl,  the  Stoma 
Trivrt  and  food;  the  second  in  the  aerial  regions  as  Vayu,  the  Saman 
Vamadevya,  the  metre  tristubh,  the  Stoma  Pancadasa  and  cattle;  the 
third  resides  in  heaven  as  the  Sun,  the  Saman  Brhat,  the  metre  Jagatlf 
the  Stoma  Saptadasa  and  water  . 

A  prayer  in  the  Yajurveda  expressing  the  notion  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  worshipper,  viz.  to  be  one  with  the  light  of  "Vaisvanara,  runs 
thus  :  *  The  earth,  lisas,  the  sun,  the  whole  world  is  revolving.  Let  me  be 
Vaisvanara  and  attain  to  all-embracing  desires  .  * 

Agni  fulfils  the  function  of  carrying  over  a  man  to  another  world 
after  death  and  hence  is  called  Asunlti  orAsunlta3.  Agni  removes  the 
shortcomings  of  the  mortal  body  and  leads  the  individual  soul  to  heaven; 
he  seats  the  departed  soul  on  his  own  chariot  or  on  his  wings  and  kills  the 
Kaksasas  to  conduct  him  to  heaven  Y.  Agni  was  described  in  the  Rgveda 
already  as  discharging  the  duty  of  conducting  the  soul  along  the  path  *,  It 
is  now  from  Agni  that  the  dead  man  regains  birth  in  the  other  world  : 

The  old  Indian  gods  like  Indra  and  Varana  were  already  con- 
ceived in  the  earliest  times  as  man-like,  although  endowed  with  un- 
bounded human  abilities.  Savitr,  Visvakarman,  Hiranyagarbha  and  Aditi 
also  were  exceedingly  bold  conceptions  of  godhead.  Visvakarman  has- 
been  thus  described  -  *  With  eyes,  mouths,  arms  and  legs  on  all  sides 
he  moves  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  his  two  arms  and  wings;  he 
alone  has  given  birth  to  heaven  and  earth  V9.  'They  inquire  about  him 
who  is  our  father  who  gave  us  birth,  who  as  creator  knows  all  worlds 
and  places,  who  alone  has  created  the  names  of  gods*  ".  Hiranyagarbha  has 
been  thus  described  ^  :  *  The  giver  of  self  and  of  strength,  he  whose  com- 
mands are  obeyed  by  all,  even  by  the  gods,  whose  shadow  is  immortality 
and  death,  what  god  shall  we  worship  with  our  offerings  (2)  ?  He  who  has 
become  by  his  greatness  the  sole  sovereign  of  all  movables  that  breathe 
and  wink,  wbo  has  become  the  master  of  these  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  :  what 
god  shall  we  worship  with  our  offering  (  3  )  ?  He  to  whom  these  snowy 
mountains  belong  by  his  greatness,  to  whom  belongs,  they  say,  the  ocean. 
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together  with  the  Basa,  of  whom  the  quarters  are  arms  :  what  god  shall 
we  worship  with  our  offering  (4)  ?  He  who  by  his  greatness  watched 
from  all  sides  the  waters  which  bore  Daksa  and  created  the  sacrifice, 
who  was  the  one  god  above  the  gods :  what  god  shall  we  worship 
with  our  offering  (8)  ?  He  who  of  the  gods  is  the  most  skilful  of  the  skilful, 
he  who  created  heaven  and  earth  that  bring  welfare  to  the  world,  he 
who  measured  out  (  created  )  that  pair  with  a  good  will  and  honoured  it 
with  never-ageing  props  (9)  .  "  Surely  there  must  have  been  a  skilful 
(workman)  in  the  worlds  who  created  this  heaven  and  this  earth.  With  his 
craft  he  set  in  motion,  unsupported  as  they  were,  the  vast  and  deep  hea- 
ven and  earth  of  excellent  workmanship  „ 

Late  as  the  conception  of  Hiranyagarbha,     ^/isvakarman  and   other 
such  deities  was,  the  Purusa  of  the  Purusasukta*  probably  is  later  still;  it 
belongs  to  a   period  when  the   system    of   four    castes  was  fully  developed 
and  the  sacrifice  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbolism  of  the  cosmic  order.  The 
meaning  of  Purusa   which  has  received    prominent  currency  throughout 
the  Vedic  literature   is  that  of  man.  The  Vedic  seers,  even  in   that  early 
Vedic  period,  could  see  that  all  the  cosmic  forces  were  miraculously  coordi- 
nated in  man.  They  had  perceived  man's  pre-eminence  in  the  whole  of  the 
creation*.    It  has  therefore    to  be  admitted    that  the  conception  of  Goi  as 
the  highest  Man  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  process    of    the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vedic  religion.  The  conception,  however,  of  God  as  Man,  which 
did  not  exclude  the  earlier  conception  of  Godhead,  struck  deep  root  and  in 
a  most  powerful  manner.  The  forces  of  nature   are    of   diverse    kinds  and 
huge  and   endless.  It    occurred   to    an    old  Vedic   seer,     Narayana,    who 
composed  the  Purusasukta,  to  call  a    well-ordered   integration   of   all   the 
cosmic  forces  by  the  name  of  Purusa   (  Man  ).  The   earlier    anthropomor- 
phism henceforth    finds   an  application  in  the   sacrificial  ritual  and  the 
Hiranyagarbha  and  the  Purusa   were  combined  into  the  Hiranmayapurusa 
of  the  Agnicayana   (  construction    of   the  Fire-altar  ),    which    henceforth 
occupies  a  place  of  an  increasing  importance  in  the  sacrificial  ritual. 

It  is  through  the  construction  of  the  fire-altar  that  an  important 
lien  between  the  Agni  element  and  the  Vedic  philosophy  is  established. 
That  the  sacrifice  of  Agni  constitutes  a  cosmic  force,  replete  with  the 
highest  power  is  a  truth  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  the  altar-construction, 
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in  which  Agni-Prajapati,  identified  with  the  primordial  Purusa  of 
X,  90,  is  worshipped  as  the  deity,  and  which  contains  an  indication  that 
Agni  embodied  in  himself  the  creative  force,  the  evolutionary  forms  and 
the  essential  nature  of  the  universal  phenomena.  The  Rgveda  enumerates 
man,  the  bird,the  bull,  and  the  horse  among  the  forms  of  Agni.  In  the  altar- 
construction  Agni  is  worshipped  as  a  Bird-Man,  The  altar-construction 
has  been  described  at  length  in  the  Taittinya,  The  Kathaka,  The  Maitra- 
yamya,  the  Kapisthala  and  the  Vajasaneyi  Samhitas  and  the  Taittirlya 
and  the  S'atapatha  Brahmanas  and  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka.  The  Altar- 
construction  therefore  has  philosophically  a  great  significance  and  it  forms 
a  starting  point  in  India  of  the  history  of  religious  architecture  and  of 
iconography. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Fire  "  (  Agnirahasya  )s  the  tenth  Kanda  of  the  S'atap- 
atha  Brahmana  which  deals  wholly  with  the  construction  of  the  fire-altar, 
forms  an  early  sketch  of  an  Upanisad  or  practically  an  Upanisad.  There 
is  a  sacrifice  to  Vaisvanara  in  the  altar-construction  and,  the  Vaisvanara  " 
lore,  suggested  by  the  Vaisvanara  sacrifice  and  described  in  the  Brahma- 
S'utras,  forms  a  part  of  the  Agnirahasya.  The  S'andilya  lore,  regarded  as 
the  most  revolutionary  one  from  the  Upanisadic  point  of  view,  occurs 
first  in  the  Agnirahasya.  S'andilya  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  altar-construc- 
tion in  the  S'athapatha  Brahmana.  It  is  in  the  Agnirahasya3  that 
the  coordination  and  alternation  of  knowledge  and  action  are  discussed. 
It  is  here  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  mystic  discussion 
of  Vidya  (  Science  ),  and  Avidya  (Nescience)  occurring  in  the  Isa  Upanisad. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Taittirlya  Upanisad  also  owes 
its  origin  to  the  meditation  on  the  altar-construction;  for  it  is  not  without 
establishing  its  connection  with  the  Bird— Man,  an  object  of  worship  in  the 
altar-construction,  that  we  can  account  for  the  Bird-Man  metaphor  in  con- 
nection with  the  selves  constituted  of  food,  constituted  of  life,  constituted 
of  mind,  constituted  of  intelligence  and  constituted  of  joy  in  the  Taittirlya 
Upanisad.  The  Taitlrlya  Upanisad  is  a  part  of  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka, 
which,  just  before  the  Upanisad,  describes  an  altar-construction,  called 
Aruna-Ketuka,  which  clarifies  the  Bird-Man  idea. 

Even  the  Aitareya  Upanisad  can  be  indirectly  connected  with  the 
altar-construction.  The  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  of  which  the  Aitareya  Upani- 
sad forms  a  part,  lays  down  a  meditation  suggested  by  the  Mahavrata  and 
the  Mahaduktha,  which  have  the  Bird— Man  as  their  symbolism  of 
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worship.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  Mahavrata  is  to  accompany  the  altar-construction.  The  S'atapatha 
Brahmana"1  also  contains  a  similar  statement 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Katha 
Upanisad  and  the  fire  altar-construction.  Naciketas,  according  to  the 
Katha  Upanisad  and  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka,  is  a  sage  who  has  propagated 
the  altar-construction.  The  god  of  death  is  the  teacher  of  the  doctrine  in 
the  Katha  Upanisad  and  it  can  be  .easily  understood  by  the  student  of  the 
Agnirahasya  that  the  god  of  death  is  identical  with  the  fire—  god  connected 
with  the  altar-construction*. 

The  introduction  of  theMaitrayam  Upanisad  discloses  its  connection 
with  the  altar-construction.  In  the  sixth  Prapathaka  it  has  reiterated 
a  philosophic  meditation  on  the  altar-construction.  It  is  probable  that  the 
MaitrayanI  Upanisad  originally  extended  up  to  this  portion  and  that  the 
remaining  portion  is  a  later  development  Further  discussion  of  the  phi- 
losophic symbolism  underlying  the  altar-construction  will  follow  later 
while  we  discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  fire  and  the  Self  regarded  as  man. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Man—  idea 
and  the  altar-construction,  the  latter  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
institution  of  sacrifice,  enjoining  meditation  on  the  cosmic  Self-Man  and 
on  Agni—  PrajapatL 

On  the  altar,  which  in  the  altar-construction  is  to  be  formed 
like  a  bird  and  is  hence  called  the  Bird—  Man,  has  to  be  installed,  accor- 
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ding  to  all  Samhitas  of  the  Yajurveda  and  the  Sathapatha  Brahmana  the 
Golden  Man,  i.  e.  a  man-shaped  image  of  gold.  This  image  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  Eukman  (  a  golden  tablet  )  and  this  Eukman  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
lotus-leaf.  The  hymn  to  Hiranyagarbha  in  the  Rgveda  E  is  to  be  recited 
at  the  installation  of  the  Golden  Man. 

In  the  altar-construction  the  section  of  the  6atarudriya  has 
to  be  recited  over  the  altar  made  of  piled  bricks,  itself  regared,  as  Fire- 
Man,  followed  by  a  sprinkling  of  clarified  butter.  Some  of  the  numerous 
shapes  of  the  altar  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  IJinga.  The  altar  of  the 
Naciketa  rite,  in  particular,  is  Linga  -shaped.  The  altar  has  to  be  preserved 
even  after  the  rite  is  over.  The  Baudhayana-^rauta-Sutra  prescribes  the 
installation  of  a  bull-shaped  image  on  the  altar*  There  is  thus  ample 
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ground  to  Infer  that  the  altar-construction  was  a  source  of  some  features 
of  S'aivism. 

The  Golden  Man  of  the  altar-construction  assumes  a  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  Aranyaka  and  the  old  Upanisads,  The  main  topic  of  the  Aitareya 
Aranyaka  is  the  meditations  about  the  Mahavrata  and  the  Mahaduktha, 
and  it  prescribes  a  meditation  of  them  both  in  the  shape  of  an  image  of 
the  Golden  Man9.  Uktha  has  been  spoken  of  as  man  and  mahat 
as  the  Prajapati\  The  Golden  Man  is  no  other  than  the  self  in 
the  sun's  orb  and  that  in  the  body  and,  a  meditation  on  it  has 
been  prescribed;  "That  is  I  and  I  am  that/'3  The  section  of  the 
S'atapatha  Brahamana  called  the  Agnirahasya  (  the  Secret  of  the 
Altar  )  which  describes  the  mystic  importance  of  the  altar-construc- 
tion contains  the  doctrine  of  £andilya  which  epitomizes  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Upanisads  and  is  as  it  were  the  pithy  text  of  which  the  Upa- 
nisads  are  an  exposition.  In  this  text  the  highest  soul  is  called  the 
Golden  Man*  v  This  same  doctrine  of  Sandilya  occurs  also  in  the 
Chandogya  Upanisad  only  with  the  Golden  Man  omitted.  The  Golden  Man, 
however,  is  mentioned  in  the  meditations  on  the  Udgltha  in  the  Chandogya 
Upanisad'*  as  observable  in  the  sun,  identified  with  the  Saman.  It  is  there 
described  as  having  a  golden  beard  and  moustaches  and  golden  hair,  as 
being  completely  golden,  as  a  governor  of  the  worlds  beyond  the  sun  and 
governor  of  the  cherished  desires  of  the  gods,  as  being  called  Ud  (  out, 
raised  out ),  for  he  is  raised  high  above  all  evil.  The  Golden  Man  is  men- 
tioned likewise  in  the  Taittirlya  Upanisad  ,  where  he  is  described  as  residing 
in  the  ether  of  the  heart,  as  consisting  of  mind  and  immortal,  as  the  ether- 
bodied  Brahman.  In  the  Talavakarabrahmanopanisad^  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  Golden  Man,  who  is  identified  there  with  Prajapati,  who  manifested 
himself  as  the  creator  of  all  beings.  In  the  c  Brhadaranyakopanisad  the 
self-illuminated  man  is  described  as  the  Golden  Man  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Striking  down  by  sleep  the  mortal,  sleepless  he  wakes  over  the 
sleeping;  this  Golden  Man,  the  one  Swan,  returns  to  his  place  accompanied 
by  light".  The  Taittirlya  Brahmana  describes  him  as  the  Golden  Swan  or 
the  Golden  Bird  called  Brahman  °. 
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The  Purusamedha  (  human  sacrifice  )  of  the  later  Vedic   literature 
is,  like  the  Altar-construction,  a  kind  of  meditation  on  the  universal    Self 
in  the  form  of  man.  There  is  an  important  proof  available  for  concluding 
that  the  Narayanlya  faith  or  Vaisnavism  originated    from    this    sacrifice. 
It   has   been    enjoined    in   the    ^atapatha     Brahrnana          where    it    has 
been  stated  that  the  man  Narayana  beheld  the  five-day  sacrificial  rite,  the 
Purusamedba,   and  fulfilled  with  it  the  desire   of  attaining   pre-eminence 
•over  all  beings  and  identification  with  the  universal  Self.  Identification  with 
the  universal  Self  is  the  end   of  this  sacrifice  and  the  sacrificial  fee  is  all 
his  belongings;  and  after   performing  it   the   sacrificer  is  to  install  the  fire 
in   his   self  and   retire  to   the     forest  .    In     this    sacrifice     more   than 
125   persons  of   diverse   occupations   are   to    be    assembled     together  and 
to    be    praised   with   the    Purusasukta  .    The    expression     Purusamedha 
conveys   the  idea  of  the   immolation   of   men    like   animal    victims,  but 
it  has  been   negatived  with  the  explanation  that  man  would  thus  eat  man. 
The  Purusamedha  has  been  described  as  a  five-day  rite  (  Pancaratra  )  and 
Narayana  was  the  seer  who  beheld  it;  this  would  indicate  that  the  sacrifice 
was  the  origin  of  the  Bhagavata    faith  called    Pancaratra,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  term    *  Pancaratra  '  and  the    Bhagavata  faith  becomes   thus 
explicable;  the  explanation  of  the    epithet   being   applied  to  that  faith  will 
be  otherwise  not  possible.     Narayana  is  the  originator  of  the  sacrifice  and 
is  the  prophet  of  the  Bhagavata  faith.     Now  this  faith  enjoins  the  worship 
of  God  as  the  highest  man  and  the  principal   deity  of  the   Purusamedha  is 
Man.  The  chief   religious    text  of  the    Bhagavatas  is  the  Bhagavadglta, 
which  teaches  that  God  is  the   soul  of  all  and  that  the  all-pervading   Man 
is  a  form  of  God.     The   Purusamedha   aims   at  the  realization  of  identity 
with  the  whole  world.     Thus   nothing  stands   in  the  way  of  our  regarding 
the  Purusamedha  as  a  primary  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Bhagavata  faith. 
There    is   another    passage    in    the    6atapatha     Brahmana  ^  where     the 
sage  Narayana  is   seen  once  again    in  connection   with   the  institution  of 
sacrifice*     Prajapati  there  says  to  the  man  Narayana  :  "One  should  realize 
this  :   I  have  placed  all  the  worlds  within  myself  and  myself  within  all  the 
worlds.    All  the  gods,  the  Vedas  and  the  senses  I  have  placed    within  my 
self  and  myself  in  them.  One  who  has   realized  this  conquers  the   cycle  of 
death  and  attains   the  full   measure  of  life.  "  This   meditation    occurs  in 
connection  with  the  sacrificial  session  called  Gavam—  ayana* 
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We  have  indications  in  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka  of  the  identity  of 
Narayana,  Rudra-Siva  and  the  highest  Man,  The  Narayana  Upanisad  is 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka*  Even  then  it  is  anterior 
to  the  $rautasutras.  The  Apastamba-Grhyasutra  and  the  Baudhayana 
Grhyasutra  must  have  been  compiled  after  the  Narayanopanisad,  since 
they  presuppose  the  order  of  the  Mantras  and  the  Anuvakas  of  the  Narayano- 
panisad and  mention  the  mantras  and  the  Anuvakas  according  to  it.  In  the 
Srauta  and  Grhya  Sutras  of  the  Vaikhanasa  branch  of  the  black  Yajurveda 
Narayana  has  been  assumed  as  a  synonym  of  Visnu  and  they  give  promi- 
nence to  the  worship  of  Visnu.  In  this  way  we  can  show  a  direct  connec- 
tion of  Vaisnavism  with  the  sacrifice,  which  is  a  Vedic  institution.  It 
was  but  natural  that  men  born  in  the  religious  tradition  founded  by  the 
Vedic  seer  Narayana,  who  had  realized  the  identity  between  himself  and 
the  universe  and  had  become  one  with  the  highest  God,  should  give  the 
appellation  of  Narayana  to  the  highest  God.  A  verse  in  the  Narayanopa- 
nisad .  enables  us  to  determine  that  Narayana,  Vasudeva  and  Visnu  were 
names  of  one  and  the  same  deity.  In  a  later  verse  .  however,  6iva 
also  has  been  mentioned  as  a  name  of  Narayana.  The  Narayanopanisad 
definitely  takes  for  granted  the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the  Purusasukta 
with  Narayana.  The  conception  of  God  as  the  highest  Man,  which  first 
arose  in  the  Purusasukta  ,  became  subsequently  the  foundation  for 
^aivistn  and  Vaisnavism. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Purusa  is  Man.     In  the   Aitareya    Upani- 
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sad  ,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  the  divinities  created  as  world- 
guardians  wanted  an  abode  for  themselves,  that  when  a  cow  and  a  horse 
were  offered  to  them  they  thought  them  to  be  not  enough,  but  when  a 
human  being  was  brought  to  them,  they  welcomed  it  as  a  piece  of  good  luck 
for  the  reason  that  a  man  is  a  good  thing.  Fire  thereupon  entered  man 
as  speech,  Vayu  as  breath,  the  sun  as  eye,  the  quarters  as  hearing,  the 
plants  as  hair.  The  Taittirlya  Upanisad^  relates  how  Ether,  Wind,  Eire* 
"Water  and  Earth  were  born  in  due  order  from  the  Self  and  how  after  this 
the  Earth  begat  plants,  the  plants  food,  and  food  man.  The  Chandogyo- 
panisad  at  the  very  outset  tells  how  plants  constitute  the  essence  of  waters 
and  Purusa,  i.  e.  man,  that  of  plants.  The  Sankhayana  Aranyaka  says: 
*  Prajapati  created  man  (  Purusa  ).  He  caused  these  divinities  to  enter  him, 
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He  caused  Agni  to  enter  speech,  Vayn  breath,  Lightning  the  breath  of  ex- 
halation, Eain  the  upward  breath,  the  Sun  the  eye,,  the  moon  the  mind, 
the  quarters  the  ear,  the  Earth  the  body,  water  the  seeds,  Indra  strength, 
Isana  anger,  Ether  the  head  and  the  Brahman  his  soul.  This  Man 
(  Purusa  )  is  full  like  a  big  jar  filled  with  ambrosia.  * 

If  the  Vedas  have  started  the  conception  of  the  primordial  prin- 
ciple as  Man  it  was  because  they  believed  that  man  represented  the 
highest  perfection  in  nature.  The  Aicareya  .  Aranyaka,  while  describing 
the  greatness  of  man,  identifies  him  with  the  world  of  Brahman, 
with  the  great  Prajapati\  with  the  ocean,  and  the  greatest  object  in 
the  world3.  The  fullest  self-manifestation  of  the  Self,  according 
to  it,  is  man,  for  he  has  the  greatest  measure  of  intelligence  :  he 
can  speak  out  his  thought,  he  can  perceive  what  he  has  thought, 
he  knows  what  is  to  happen  tomorrow,  he  knows  the  real  and  the 
unreal,  and  being  thus  endowed,  he  with  mortal  means  strives  after 
immortality^.  "  The  highest  Self  turned  round  to  observe  the  created 
thing."  "Can  one  speak  here  to  another"  he  said.  He  saw  this  man,  a  most 
evolved  (  form  of  )  Brahman.  **  I  see  it  f*  he  said,  f* 

The  sage  Narayana  was  the  first  to  represent  in  the  PurusasCikta  the 
universal  basic  principle  as  having  the  form  of  a  Man.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  man  that  the  ultimate  and  highest  principle  also  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  later  Vedic  literature  and  in  the  Upariisads.  We 
shall  briefly  survey  these  references  in  their  collective  aspect  and  then 
turn  to  the  conception  of  the  Self. 

The  purport  of  the  Purusasukta  is  briefly  this  :  the  cosmic  process 
can  be  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  which  has  assumed  the  shape  of  Man;  the 
past  and  the  future  are  also  parts  and  parcels  of  this  Man.  The  world  only 
sets  in  relief  his  all-embracing  nature;  he  is  higher  than  it  The  created 
beings  are  a  quarter  of  him.  Threefourths  of  him  are  immortal  and  have 
their  abode  in  heaven.  He  pervades  those  that  eat  and  those  that  do  not 
eat  food.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  sacrifice  and  out  of  him  came  the 
Vedas  and  living  beings.  The  moon  was  born  of  his  mind,  the  sun  of  his 
eye,  "Vayu  of  his  breath,  the  middle  region  of  the  sky  of  his  navel,  heaven 
of  his  head,  the  earth  of  his  legs*  and  the  quarters  of  his  ear.  Thus  he 
created  the  worlds.  TheBrahmana  was  his  mouth,  the  Ksatriya  his  arms, 
the  Vaisya  was  his  thigh,  and  the  6udra  was  born  of  his  feete. 
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A  hymn  which  influenced  for  a  long  time,  just  like  the  Purnsasu- 
kta,  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanisads  and  whish  also  was  composed  by  the 
seer  Narayana  occurs  in  the  Atharvaveda1.  A  problem  of  a  great  impor- 
tance has  been  raised  for  the  first  time  in  it,  and  reveals  a  curiosity  to 
understand  how  the  wonderful  creation  and  coordination  of  the  human, 
limbs  and  organs  of  sense-perception  and  their  diverse  complicated  move- 
ments and  the  complex  mental  activities  took  place.  "Who  created  in  them 
the  red  fluid  that  flows  like  river  ?  Who  put  life  into  them  ?  Who  intro- 
duced motion  and  thought  in  men  ?  Who  taught  man  his  first  notions  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  of  death  and  immortality  ?  Who  endowed  him  with 
seed  to  perpetuate  his  line  ?  "  The  second  question  relates  to  the  creation  of 
earth  and  heaven.  The  answer  given  to  the  two  questions  is  :  "the  Brahman 
manifesting  itself  as  a  Man  is  the  creator  of  men  and  of  the  world,  and  the 
Man  who  is  the  embodied  Brahman  has  transformed  himself  into  all  this. 
The  Brahman  has  received  the  name  of  Atharvan,  a  seer,  who  created 
the  brain  and  the  heart  by  stitching  them  into  the  requisite  shape.  The 
brain  is  culled  a  reservoir  of  the  Brahman,  and  the  human  body  is  called 
the  citadel  of  Man.  It  is  enveloped  in  ambrosia.  This  same  brain  is  called 
the  golden  heaven  flooded  with  light  and  the  body  is  called  a  citadel  of 
gods  with  eight  wheels  and  nine  gates.  The  Brahman  has  entered  this 
invincible  golden  citadel  The  knowers  of  the  Brahman  know  it  Its- 
knowledge  prevents  life  from  departing  before  old  age  and  the  eye  from 
deserting  its  function.  Because  the  Brahman  resides  in  this  citadel  of  the 
human  body,  it  is  called  Purusa  (Man).  "  This  is  briefly  the  substance  of  a 
passage  in^Taittirlya  Aranyka  also. 

Rks,  called  Uttaxanarayana,  occur  both  in  the  B  Vajasaneyi  Samhita 
and  in  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka.  They  are  so  called  because  they  form  a 
supplement  to  the  Purusastikta,  composed  by  the  sage  Narayana.  It  also 
describes  the  Purusa :  "  I  know  the  great  man  with  the  snn's  lustre  who 
is  beyond  darkness.  It  is  only  after  knowing  him  that  a  man  can  transcend 
death.  There  is  no  other  way  to  succour.  The  birthless  Prajapati  becomes 
a  foetus  in  the  womb  and  is  born  in  various  forms.  Wise  men  perceive 
Ms  abode.  All  things  that  are  born  derive  their  support  from  him.  He 
shines  for  the  gods.  He  is  the  officiating  priest  of  the  gods.  He  was  born 
before  the  gods.  I  bow  unto  that  lustre  of  the  Brahman.  Whosoever  of 
the  Brahmanas  knows  him  thus  gets  sway  over  the  gods.  So  the  gods 
spoke  of  old.  $r!  and  LaksmI  are  thy  wives,  0  god.  The  day  and  the 
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night    are   thy  sides.   The   stars   are    thy  form.   May  the  Asvins  desire 
heaven  for  me.  May  they  desire  all  the  worlds  for  me  !  ** 

The**  Vajasaneyl  Samhita  mentions  lightning  as  the  visible  form 
of  the  Universal  Man.  The  entire  description  of  the  Man  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus  :  *  Agni,  Aditya,  Vayu,  the  moon,  $ukra»  Brahman, 
Water  and  Prajapati  are  manifestations  of  this  Lightning-Man,  All 
moments  are  derived  from  him.  He  is  not  to  be  found  above,  here,  there 
or  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  equal  for  him.  His  name  is  the  great  glory. 
He  is  the  god  residing  in  all  the  quarters.  Whosoever  is  born  or  dwells 
in  a  foetus  is  identical  with  this  god.  Whoever  Is  born  and  whoever  is 
being  born  is  identical  with  him.  He  dwells  in  the  inside  with  his  face 
turned  in  all  directions.  Nothing  was  born  before  him.  He  has  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  whole  of  this  world.  Having  pervaded  the 
created  beings,  the  worlds  and  the  quarters  and  resorting  to  speech  that 
was  born  in  the  eternal  Rta,  he  entered  himself  into  himself.  * 

That  the  primeval  Man  and  Prajapati  are  identical  will  be  clear 
from  the  last  Rk  in  the  Purusasukta  and  hence  in  the  Vedic  literature 
that  followed  the  Rgveda,  The  thoughts  that  are  expressed  there  pre- 
suppose an  identification  of  the  two-  The^  Taittirlya  Samhita  has  a 
cosmogony  which  presupposes  influences  of  the  Purusasukta.  It  relates 
how  Agni,  Indra  and  the  other  gods,  and  the  four  castes  were  born  from 
the  body  of  Prajapati.  The  Tandya  Brahmana  and  the  ^Jaiminlya  Brah- 
mana have  only  echoed  the  statements  of  the  Taittirlya  Samhita.  The 
$atapatha "  Brahmana  uses  the  epithet  Purusa  with  reference  to  PrajapatL 
The  Taittirlya  Samhita  and  the  ^Taittirlya  Brabmana  give  equal 
importance  to  the  waters  and  Prajapati  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
while  in  the  Kathaka^  Samhita,  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  in  the  Tandya 
Brahmana,  in  the  Jaiminlya  Brahmana  and  in  the  *  °6atapatha  Brahmana 
Prajapati  is  described  as  having  created  the  universe  from  himself,  and 
the  waters  do  not  figure  there  as  a  collateral  agency.  The  ^atapatha 
Brahmana  mentions  the  creation  of  water  from  Prajapati,  while  in 
another  place  Prajapati  in  the  form  of  man  has  been  described  as  created 
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from  water1.  The  Aitareya*  Aranyaka  narrates  an  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  the  primordial  Man.  From  his  speech  were  born  the 
divinities  Earth  and  Fire,  from  his  breath  Antariksa  ( the  middle  region 
of  the  sky  )  and  Vayu,  from  his  eye  heaven  and  the  sun,  from  his  ears  the 
quarters  and  the  Moon  and  from  his  mind  the  waters  and  Varuna* 
The3  Aitareya  Upanisad  tells  how  there  was  the  Self  in  the  beginning, 
who  created  the  waters,  from  whom  he  created  the  primordial  Man,  from 
whom  mouth,  speech,  nose,  smell,  eye,  ear,  heart,  mind,  navel  and  the 
generative  organ  subsequently  separated  out;  "how  from  those  limbs  and 
sense-organs  were  created  first  the  divinities  Fire,  Vayu,  Aditya, 
Quarters,  Moon,  Death,  Waters,  etc.  and  then  man;  how  Fire  entered 
man  in  the  form  of  speech,  Vayu  in  the  form  of  breath,  Aditya  in  the 
form  of  eye,  Quarters  in  the  form  of  ear,  Moon  in  the  form  of  mind  and 
how  finally  the  highest  Self  entered  him. 

The  term  Man  as  applied  to  the  primordial  principle  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  its  primary  sense  of  some  one  with  a  human  body,  but  only 
in  a  metaphoricalway  or  as  importing  a  similitude.  The  Purusasukta  it- 
self, just  to  stress  this  fact,  has  given  a  description  full  of  contradictions. 
After  having  said  that  all  the  beings  formed  a  fourth  of  the  Purusa  it  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  four  castes  comprehended  his  total  form  ,  also  that 
the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  other  objects  owed  their  existence  to  him.  These 
contradictions  in  the  Purusasukta  indicate  that  the  metaphor  of  Man  has 
been  adopted  only  to  indicate,  howsoever  vaguely,  the  unity  of  the  pri- 
mordial cosmic  power.  Now  for  another  contradiction  in  the  Purusasukta. 
From  the  Primordial  Man  which  has  body  consisting  of  the  four  castes 
were  born  the  Moon,  the  sun,  wind,  fire  and  the  three  worlds.  Further, 
the  primordial  Man  has  been  stated  to  have  been  born  twice;  from  the 
primordial  Man  was  bora  Virat,  and  from  Virat,  JPurusa  is  said  to  have  been 
born  again.  It  appears  that  the  writers  of  the  Brahmana  period  had  a 
clear  idea  of  all  these  self-contradictory  ideas  being  intended  only  for 
purposes  of  meditation. 

For  the  same  reason  in  the  literature  about  the  fire— altar  we  find 
various  ideas  underlying  the  cosmic  Man  or  the  altar  viewed  as  Fire*  They 
do  not  stand  for  a  factual  description  of  the  primordial  conditions  of  the 
universe,  but  are  rather  intended  as  a  basis  for  meditation.  The  fire— altar 
presupposes  an  evolution  or  organization  of  the  universe  of  various  types 
as  represented  by  the  eagle,  the  hawkf  the  chariot  and  the  wheel.  Se- 
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veral  types   of   fire-altar   occur  in  the    Taittirlya  Samhita,    the  Taittirlya 
Brahmana  and  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka.  In  the  Agnirahasya   of  the  Si§ata- 
patha  Brahmana  we  find  a  Fire—Man  imagined  with  various  metres    and 
various    deities   serving  as  constituent     parts   of    his   body.    Later      the 
syllable  *  Vauk  *  has  been    imagined  to  represent  the  cosmic  Fire  and  the 
Brahman,  which  comprehends  in  itself  the  past  and  the   future,   all  gods 
and   all    beings  and   the    Brahmana,     Ksatriya,  and  Yaisya    castes,   and 
which  finally  has    been    identified    with    the    great  Brahman*  In  the  next 
Brahmana3  the  opinion  of  the  Sakayanins  is  quoted.   They    hold   that  the 
cosmic  Fire  is   Vayu,   for  after  the    sacrificial    rite   Agni  is    merged  into 
Vayu.  According  to  Satyayani  Agni  is  the  time  deity,  year,  and  he  imagines 
the  different  limbs    of   the  year  to  consist  of  the  six  seasons,  Agni,    Vayu, 
Aditya,  the   moon,  the    quarters,  the    waters,  ascetic  fervour,  the  months, 
the  half-months,  days  and  nights.  Celaka  of  the  6andilya  clan,  on  the  other 
hands,  enjoins  a  meditation  on  the  five  layers  of  bricks  of  the  fire-altar  as 
the  three  worlds,  the  sacrif  icer  and  objects  of  desire.  In  the  *  next  portion 
speech  is  identified    with   the  cosmic  Fire,  and  since   the  three  Vedas  are 
utilised  in  the  altar-construction  the  celestial  speech  is    identified  with  the 
cosmic  Fire.  Further,  since  the  bricks  of  the  altar  bear  names  in  the  three 
genders  and  the  limbs  of  man  have  names  in  the  three  genders,  the  bricks 
have  been  identified  with  the  three— fold  man-  Names    survive  the  indivi- 
duals named  and  hence  Fire   identified  with   name  is  immortal,  and  since 
death  is  immortal,  Death  is  a    form  of    cosmic  Fire   and  immortality  con- 
sists in  becoming   one  with  Death.     "We  have  meditation  enjoined  on  the 
Altar  Identified    with   Fire  in  its  aspect  of  indentity  with    the  terrestrial 
world,  the  aerial  space,  heaven,   Aditya,  the  constellations,  the   metres,  the 
year,  man,   animals,   all  the   gods  and  water    and   the  conclusion  reached 
that  the  meditation  on  Agni  in  his  aspect  of  universal   identity  is  calculated 
to  satisfy  all  desires,  and  as  the  satisfaction  of  all  desires  is  really  freedom 
from  desire,  it  is  really  enjoined  for  inducing  desirelessness. 

The  most  important  meditation  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view 
in  the  Agnirahasya  is  enjoined  in  the  Mandala  Brahmana8.  As  a  part  of 
the  fire-alter  construction  a  gold  image  representing  the  golden  Man  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  golden  plate,  which  itself  is  to  be  placed  on  a  lotus  leaf.  This  is 
to  suggest  the  identity  between  the  Golden  Man  and  the  Man  in  the  sun's 
disc  and  that  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  Man  in  the  eye  is  the  self  which  is 
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the  real  preclpient  In  man.  When  this  self  Is  identified  with  the  self  in  the 

Sun's  disc,  it  is    calculated  to  convey   the  idea  that   there  is  only  one   Self 

common   to  the    whole    universe.    This    Self  is  also    called  Prana  (life) 

and  Death;  for  when  it  departs  from  the  body  it  is  Death,  which  is  one  and 

resides  in  the  living  beings  in  various   forms.     That  the   Self   abandons 

the  body  after   death  is   an  idea   which  appears  for  the  first  time   here 

in  the  Vedic  literature  in    an  explicit  manner.     We   have    also  here  an 

explicit    statement  of  the   truth    that  the     basic    principle    of    life    is 

immortal   and   that  immortality  consists   in  recognizing  its  all-pervading 

character.     The    identification,     moreover,     of    Prana,     the     individual 

self  with   Agni    here     enables  us    to  conclude  with    certainty    that  the 

idea  of  Agni  as  conceived  in  the  Rgvedic  times  has  led  to  the  conception 

of   the   transmigrating    individual    self.     The    *  Agnirahasya     itself    has 

enjoined   the   meditation  on  the   Vaisvanara   Agni    as  the  cosmic    Man* 

The   same   meditation   occurs    in   the     Chandogya    Upanisad    also.     The 

Bhasya  of  oankara  on  the  Brahmasutras   discusses  it  All  these   concep- 

tions   of  Fire   as    a   principle   to    be  identified    with     the  universe     are 

intended  for    meditation   and   the     symbolism    is  based  on    imagination 

and    is   not  indicative  of  a  factual     existence.      The     Agnirahasya     has 

made    this   clear.     It   lays  down  as  its    conclusion  a  proposition   which 

preaches     the     basic     unity    of     all     manners     of     religious    forms     of 

meditation  and  worship,    characterized  by  the  utmost    diversity,  in  fact  of 

all   religions  in   the   world,   en   the   ground   that   they   have  a  common 

subject-matter.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  'That  same  (Man)  the  Adhvaryus 

worship   as  Agni   or  Yajus,-Yajus  because  he  holds  (  yuj  )  together    the 

universe,  L  e.  creates  harmany  in  it  -  the  Sarnavedins  as  Saman-  because 

he    unifies  (    Samana  )    all  ,  —  the  Rgvedins    as     Uktha  ,  —  bacause     he 

causes     everything      to     arise     (  TJd-stha  ),  -  the     sorcerers     as    sorcery 

(  Yatu  ),  -  because    he   holds   everything  in  check  (  yata  ),  -  the    serpents 

as    poison,    the   snake-charmers    as    snake,    gods    as  strengthening  food, 

man   as  wealth,   demons   as    magic     power,   the    Pitrs    as     Svadha,   the 

knowers   of   the     divine   host  as    the     divine    host,    the    Gandharvas   as 

beauty,    the  Apsarases   as  fragrance.     In   whatever  form  a  man   serves 

him   that     he   becomes.     In   that   form    he   helps  man.    Hence    he   who 

knows   this   should    worship    him    in   all    these    forms;   for    he    becomes 

that     and    helps   him**.   The     purport   of    all    this    is   that    the   real 

nature   of  the  Universe   consists   in  its  being  subject  to  common  laws, 
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in  its  basic  unity,  -in  its  having  a  common  cause  and  in  its  having 
a  common  control,  that  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  cosmic  Man  and 
that  it  has  one  unique  soul.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  will;  and  medi- 
tati.on  being  a  form  of  the  will,  the  worshipper  becomes  that  corpo- 
real object,  on  which  his  will  is  focussed,  If  the  worshipper  meditates 
on  the  all-pervading  basic  principle,  he  will  render  himself  immortal;  for 
that  basic  principle  is  immortal.  This  fundamental  truth  underlying  me- 
ditation has  been  laid  down  also  in  the  ^Aitareya,  Aranyaka  with  some 
small  difference  of  detail  :  "  It  is  this  (universal  Self  )  whom  the  Rgvedins 
ponder  over  in  the  Brhaduktha,  the  Adhvaryus.in  the  fire-altar,  the  Sama- 
yedins  in  the  Mahavrata.  They  meditate  on  him  in  this  earth,  in  heaven 
in  Vayu,  in  the  ether,  in  the  waters,  in  the  plants,  in  trees,  in  the  moon,  in 
the  stars,  in  all  beings.  Him  thay  call  Brahman  "  . 

The  meditation  on  an  all-comprehending  basic  principle  is  a  means 
to  the  cultivation  of  freedom  from  desire.  The  actual  fire-altar  construc- 
tion is  only  a  form  of  meditation.  Mere  mental  realization  of  action  with- 
out the  action  itself  is  also  a  form  of  meditation.  These  two  are  respec- 
tively called  Karman  (  Work  )  and  Vidyu  (  knowledge  ).  In  the  Agnira- 
hasya  knowledge  has  been  decided  in  one  place  to  be  better  than  work  - 
'  By  knowledge  they  ascend  to  a  height  where  desires  have  vanished;  there 
Daksinahas  no  access,  nor  mere  ascetic  fervour  without  knowledge  *.  The 
Agnirahasya  primarily  deals  with  meditations  which  require  no  action, 
which  will  mean  that  the  fire-altar  construction  as  dealt  with  in  the  Agni- 
rahasya is  not  action.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  expressions  in  it  like 
*  Vidyacita  ',  constructed  with  knowledge  and  *  Manascita  ',  constructed 
with  the  mind.  The  Brahmasutras  also  have  decided  likewise  in  regard 
to  this  matter*  To  illustrate  this  point  we  may  point  out  to  a  passage  in  the 
Agnirahasya  where  the  sacrificer  is  asked  to  realize  himself  that  he  is 
Arka  (  fire  or  sun  or  lightning  )  or  Agni  whereby  he  ensures  the  fire- 
altar  construction  relating  itself  to  the  Self.  In  another  place  it  says  that 
whosoever  does  a  rite  with  the  realisation  of  the  Fire  of  the  Vedas  as  the 
Self  or  merely  achieves  that  realization  realises  the  Self  .  Action  that 
symbolises  an  all-comprehending  basic  principle  or  a  meditation  on  it  is  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  immortality.  Those  that  are  strangers  to  such 
action  or  such  meditation  are  born  again  and  again  and  become  the  food 
of  Death.  The  doctrine  of  transmigration  occurs  here  for  the  first  time  in 
an  explicit  form  in  the  pre-Upanisadic  literature.  'To  be  identical  with  the 
Agni  is  to  be  immortal*  The  universe  is  Agni;  hence  he  who  becomes 
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immortal  does  not  eat  another  man's  food;  for  he  has  become  identical 
with  Agni,  i.  e.  with  immortality3.  This  conception  of  the  attainment  of 
immortality  by  mere  contemplation  of  a  basic  principle  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  action  shows  a  transitional  stage  towards  the  philosophic  re* 
volution  of  the  Upanisads.  As  it  meant  that  action  was  unnecessary  for  im- 
mortality, religion  freed  itself  from  the  sacrifical  character  imposed  on  it  and 
began  to  assume  a  purely  mental  character  and  this  fact  was  indicative  of 
a  higher  development  inside  the  religious  organization.  The  fact  that  mere 
mental  effort  is  conducive  to  immortality  also  influenced  the  cosmogonical 
theories.  In  the  Agnirahasya,  for  example,  mind  is  stated  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple out  of  which  the  universe  originated.  We  have  here  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  Kgvedic  hymn  beginning  with  the  words  *  Nasadaslt3. '  The 
first  line  there  runs  :  "then  there  was  nither  existence  nor  non-existence  **. 
The  Agnirahasya  interprets  it  thus  •*  "  this  (universe)  in  the  beginning  was 
not  like  something  non-existent,  neither  was  it  like  something  existent* 
i.  e.  it  was  like  something  that  exists  and  also  like  something  that  does 
not  exist  In  a  word,  it  was  only  mind;  for  mind  is  not  like  something  that 
exists,  nor  like  something  that  does  not  exist  " 

We  have  entered  on  this  detailed  consideration  of  the  meditations 
about  the  fire-altar  construction  mainly  to  show  that  if  the  Vedas 
have  decided  to  style  the  all-comprehending  principle  underlying  the 
universe  as  Purusa,  it  was  not  in  the  primary  sense  of  that  word.  The 
Vedas  use  it  only  in  a  metaphorical  way;  the  real  meaning  indicated  is 
the  basic  unity  underlying  the  universe  in  all  time  and  in  all  space-  The 
word  purusa  does  not  denote  the  human  form;  it  has  been  chosen  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  concept  of  an  ultimate  truth,  the  primary  sense  of 
*  Human  form  '  being  only  a  means  of  conveying  by  suggestion  a  highly 
subtle  idea.  The  terms  Atman  and  Brahman  have  been  used  in  the 
Upanisads  to  convey  the  idea  of  that  same  ultimate  truth;  they  have, 
however,  not  dropped  the  term  Purusa,  but  have  perpetuated  it.  The 
term  occurs  in  the  philosophical  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  also  and  these 
hymns  show  that  the  ground  was  completely  ready  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  Upanisads.  The  main  thought-trends  of  the  Upanisads  have  been 
clearly  expressed  there.  : 

The  explanation  of  the  word  Purusa  from  pur— si,  that  whioh  lies 
in  the  citadel  of  the  body,  is  intended  to  show  that  Purusa  is  the  subtle 
principle  in  the  body,  and  not  the  visible  gross  body.  Pur,  the  citadel,  is 
the  body.  The  Atharyaveda  was  the  first  to  give  this,  explanation  in 
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following  Mantra  *  :  "  The  eye  and  breath  do  not  desert  before  old  age  that 
man  who   knows  the  citadel  of  the  Brahman  from  which  man  (Pursua)  is 

so  called.  " 

The  ^Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  does  not  confine  the  meaning 
of*  pur*  to  the  human  body,  but  includes  in  it  the  bo  lies  of  all  living 
beings.  It  says  towards  the  end  of  the  passage  quoted  that  this  Purusa  is  to 
be  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings  and  that  there  is  nothing  which 
it  has  not  penetrated.  The  Brhadaranyakopanisad*  has  given  another 
explanation  of  the  word  in  order  to  avoid  the  denotation  of  *  man.  *  The 
context  in  which  it  occurs  is  as  follows  :  "  The  self  existed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  in  the  form  of  a  man.  He  could  see  only  himself  and 
nothing  else*  He  said  *  I  am  '  and  therefore  he  was  named  (aham).  Since 
before  (  purvam  )  the  creation  be  burnt  (us)  up  all  evil  he  was  called 
pur  (  -purvam  )-  usa*  It  is  the  self  residing  in  the  body  to  whom  the 
word  has  reference.  "  It  has  been  stated  in  the  same  Upanisad  that  the 
self  made  of  intelligence  sleeps  in  the  ether  of  the  heart"*;  that  he  is  like 
a  cloth  dyed  with  turmeric,  like  white  wool,  the  Indragopa  beetle,  the 
flame  of  fire,  the  white  lotus,  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning.  The  secret 
doctrine  about  him  is,'  not  this,  not  that  *  There  is  nothing  higher 
than  he.  His  designation  is  *  the  real  of  the  real*^  .  He  is  a  refulgent  and 
immortal  Man.  The  Man  who  dwells  in  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  the  sun, 
the  quarters,  the  moon,  lightning,  thunder,  ether,  duty,  truth,  and  mankind 
and  the  Man  residing  in  our  own  bodies  are  identical  .  He  is  called  thw 
man  of  (i.  e.  discussed  in)  the  Upanisads^.  He  is  not  liable  to  contamina- 
tion and  therefore  is  called  uncontaminated  .  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
this  Purusa  is  of  the  nature  of  light,  made  of  mind,  he  dwells  in  the  interior 
of  the  heart,  tiny  like  a  little  grain  of  rice  or  barley,  he  is  the 
ruler  of  all,  the  lord  of  all  and  governs  this  whole  universe* 

The  Chandogya  Upanisad  calls  him  the  Highest  Man  :  the  serene 
one,  when  he  rises  up  from  the  body  and  attains  the  highest  light, 
appears  in  his  own  (perfect)  form.  He  is  called  the  highest  Man1  . 
The  Kathopanisad  says  :  "  Higher  than  the  senses  in  the  mind;  higher 
than  the  mind  is  intellect;  higher  than  intellect  is  the  Great  Self,, 
higher  than  the  Great  Self  is  the  Purnsa;  there  is  nothing  higher 
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than  the  Purusa.  That  is  the  final  limit  and  the  highest  place  to 
obtain*1  ". 

The  Mundakopanisad  frequently  refers  to  Purusa,  understood 
as  the  all-comprehend  ID  g  basic  principle  :  "  Those  quiescent  wise 
men  who  reside  with  ascetic  fervour  and  faith  in  the  forest  and 
live  on  alms  go  free  from  attachment  through  the  door  of  the 
sun  to  where  the  immortal,  imperishable  Man  dwells  "  ;  "  Such  a 
wise  (  preceptor  )  should  teach  the  doctrine  of  Brahman,  which 
may  enable  him  to  know  the  imperishable  and  eternal  Purusa,  to  a 
disciple  who  has  approached  him  as  a  pupil,  whose  mind  is  quiescent 
and  peaceful*"  ;  "Purusa  is  divine,  bodiless,  birthless,  breathless,  mindless 
and  pure;  he  transcends  the  imperishable;  he  exists  within  and  with- 
out; from  him  were  produced  vital  breath,  mind,  all  the  senses  and 
the  five  elements;  Agni  is  his  head,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are 
his  eyes;  the  quarters  his  ear,  the  Veda  is  his  uttered  speech,  Vayu 
his  breath,  all  this  .universe  his  heart  and  the  earth  his  feet  Such 
is  the  inner  soul  of  the  created  beings  ;  the  whole  universe  is  Purusa; 
rites,  ascetic  fervour,  Brahman  and  the  highest  immortality  are  all 
Purusa  .  When  a  wise  man  sees  the  refulgent  Purusa,  creator  and 
governor,  he  shakes  off  good  and  evil  and  free  from  contamination 
be  attains  the  highest  equality  with  Purusa5.  They  who,  being  free 
from  desire  ,  worship  Purusa,  cross  the  seed  of  rebirth^.  ** 

In  the  c  Prasnopanisad  there  is  a  question  in  the  sixth  Prasna 
about  the  Purusa  with  the  sixteen  constituent  parts.  It  is  stated  that 
his  place  is  inside  the  body;  he  produces  the  sixteen  constituents,  viz. 
life,  faith,  the  fine  elements,  the  senses,  the  mind  ,  food  ,  virility,  asce» 
tic  fervour,  (  the  power  of  )  incarnation,  (  religious  )  activity,  the 
worlds  and  name  (  individuality  )  and  they  are  merged  into  him. 
The  knowledge  of  Purusa  destroys  the  bondage  of  death.  He  is  the 
highest  Brahman. 

Before  the  subtlest  and  most  advanced  philosophical  thought 
of  the  Upanisads,  viz.  that  the  Self  is  the  innermost  nature  of  the 
universe  and  the  ultimate  reality  underlying  it,  the  Vedic  literature  dis- 
closes a  continuous  exploration  and  investigation  of  the  origins  of  the 
universe  which  took  the  shape  of  religious  contemplation  or  religious 
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activity.  We  find  all  preliminaries  of  a  philosophy  of  the  Self  completed  i* 
the  pre-Upanisadic  literature.  It  was  the  analogy  of  the  bodily  structure 
of  man,  his  powers  and  his  individual  and  social  life  upon  which  they 
built  up  their  conception  of  the  universal  Self.  The  cosmic  Person  which 
next  gave  rise  to  the  conception  that  the  universe  itself  is  begotten  by  the 
cosmic  Person  and  that  the  universe  is  the  manifest  form  of  the  cosmic 
Person-  The  third  conception  to  be  formulated  was  that  there  was  one 
and  only  one  prime  cause  of  the  universe.  The  fourth  was  that  the  causal 
substance  and  the  various  effects  manifested  by  it  cannot  be  different  and 
that  there  is  really  an  identity  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  The  fifth 
was  that  between  the  man  devoted  to  religious  contemplation  or  religious 
activity  and  the  deity  of  his  choice  there  is  an  identity,  they  being  both 
manifestations  of  the  same  cosmic  power,  in  fact  the  deity  worshipped 
being  the  cosmic  power  in  a  subtle  form.  The  Upanisads  blended  these  five 
conceptions  into  a  single  developed  doctrine  of  the  Self  as  the  reality 
underlying  the  universe. 

The  word  Atman  denotes  the  I,  the  individual  Self  or  a  living 
human  being.  It  is  thus  a  synonym  of  Purusa.  In  view  of  this 
original  meaning  of  the  word  it  is  only  proper  that  the  word  Atrnan 
should  serve  as  a  designation  of  the  cosmic  person,  the  first  cause  of 
.the  universe.  When  this  first  cause  is  understood  to  be  an  organic 
entity  with  an  individuality,  with  a  will  possessed  of  intellection,  i.  e.  a 
person,  the  word  Atman  is  fully  capable  of  expressing  the  personality 
or  the  individuality  of  this  Person-  The  conception  of  this  cause  being 
one  and  without  a  second  expresses  its  complete  independence  and  self- 
sufficieny.  The  term  Atman  is  very  useful  to  convey  the  ideas  of  exclu- 
sion of  another  than  itself,  and  self-sufficiency  or  independence,  its  use 
as  a  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  present  context  serving  to  set  in  relief  the 
self-sufficiency  or  independence  of  the  subject  In  a  sentence  in  which  a 
single  and  secondless  cause  is  to  be  affirmed,  the  nominative  showing  the 
agent  or  the  subject  can  only  connect  itself  with  that  single  and  secondless 
cause,  and  its  self-sufficiency  can  be  denoted  by  the  reflexive  pronoun 
Atman,  For  example,  in  sentences  like  "he  brought  the  message  himself* 
or  *  he  built  the  house  himself  *  the  word  '  self  *  is  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  agent  doing  the  action  independently  of  another.  We  have 
hundreds  of  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  atman  (or  tman)  in  the 
sentences  of  the  Rgveda,  e.g.  "O  Agni,  thou  exercisest  thys,elf,  like  a 

Q 

keeper  of  cattle,  ownership  of  celestial  and  terestrial  property  ".  "  Thou 
upholdest  thyself  the  pair,  of  heaven  and  earth,  Devolving  like  a  chariot 
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(wheel)  *".  Long  before  the  Upanisads*  from  the  Rgveda  on  wards,  It  was 
apparently  accepted  that  the  root-cause  of  the  universe  was  homogeneous 
and  only  one  :  "  All  this  having  a  multiform  aspect  has  been  made  of  a 
single  substanceV  "It  breathed  by  its  own  power  without  air;  there  was 
nothing  beyond  it;  this  all-pervading  formless  mass  (  salila  )  was  non- 
manifest3-"  "  When  that  unborn  one  first  manifested  himself,  at  that 
moment  he  obtained  self-rule;  there  was  nothing  higher  than  himself 
in  existence*.99'*  From  the  whole  was  born  the  whole;  the  whole  was 
brought  in  relation  to  the  whole'V'  "He  before  whom  nothing  was  born 
brought  into  being  all  things  born8.  "  What  the  Rgveda  says  about  the 
Prajapati  :  "  He  was  the  one  god  among  the  gods  ^""O  Prajapati,  all 

these  things  born  own  no     governor  but  thee     9f  has  been  accepted  by 

<> 
the  entire  Vedic  literature  that  followed.  „ 

Another  idea,  more  generally  accepted  in  the  rRgveda  than  that 
of  Prajapati,  is  of  Rta,  a  word  of  f  request  occurrence  in  the  Rgveda. 
Vrata  very  often  is  used  in  its  place.  Gods  like  Agni,  Varuna,  Indra, 
Savitr,  who  uphold  the  universe  and  have  all  the  power  of  the  uni- 
verse concentrated  in  them,  unfailingly  obey  Rta.  The  Rgveda  often 
mentions  these  gods  as  born  of  Rta.  Like  the  functioning  of  the 
human  body,  the  functioning  of  Rta  is  in  conformity  to  laws  which  know 
no  exception.  Rta  also  denotes  the  sacrifice  and  hence  we  find,  indica- 
tions in  the  Vedic  literature  of  the  cosmic  order  (universal  phenomena) 
being  regarded  as  a  sacrifice.  In  the  hymn  to  Purusa,  Purusa  himself 
is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  sacrificed. 

The  universal  phenomena  have  been  described  in  other  meta- 
phors, even  of  animals,  such  as  the  cow,  the  bull,  the  horse  etc.  *  As 
illustrations  may  be  quoted  from  the  TaittirJya  and  other  Samhitas  and 
the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  where  the  horse  to  be  immolated  in  the  Asvame- 
dha  is  addressed  as  though  he  were  identical  with  the  universe,  with 
heaven  as  back,  the  earth  as  feet,  the  aerial  regions  as  the  trunk 
and  the  ocean  as  the  place  where  he  stands  . 
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The  Brhadaranyaka  opens  with  a  description  of  the  sacrificial 
horse  of  the  Asvamedha  in  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  universal  pheno- 
mena :  Usa  is  the  head  of  the  horse  to  be  sacrificed,  the  sun  its  eye,  Vayu 
its  breath,  Agnl  its  open  mouth,  Time  as  represented  by  the  year  its 
waist,  heaven  its  back,  the  mid-regions  of  the  air  its  belly  and  the  earth 
its  legs.  The  Taittirlya  Samhita  gives  the  same  description  with  a 
slight  difference  „  The  metaphor  of  man,  being  more  pictureque  and  more 
suggestive  than  that  other  animals,  has  received  prominence  in  the 
Vedas. 

The    Vedas    believe  that    man   serves    as  the  best  symbolism    or 
metaphor  for  the  universal  phenomena.  Hence  the   Ur-Man,   or  the   uni- 
verse symbolized  by  man,  maybe  naturally  regarded  as  having   Man  as  his 
individual   soul  and    it   is  also  natural  that   man  should  have    a  feeling  of 
Soham('I  am  he')  towards  the  Universal  or  Ur-man;  cf.   the  Atharvaveda 
text  :  "The  gods  made  the  perishable,  mortal  man  their  home  and   entered 
into    him;  the   sun   resorted  to  his  eye,  Vayu  to   his    breath  and  the    gods 
gave  Agni  his  other  place  as  a  resort  All    the  gods    dwell  in  him  as  the 
cows  in  a  cowpen.  Hence  a  wise   man  regards  man  as  the  Brahman/  "  It 
was  this   perception   of   common  attributes    between  the  human  body  and 
the  universe  that  induced  the  hope  of  immortality  in  the    Vedic  seer;  for 
even  when  the  human  body  perished,  the  cosmic  elements  that  go  to  form 
it  remain  intact  In  Rgveda*  the  departed  person  is  addressed  thus  :  '*  May 
your  eye  go  into  the  sun,  your  breath  into  wind,    your    accumulated  merit 
(Karman)  into  heaven  and  earth  into  water;  may  the  constituent   elements 
of  the  body   be  dissolved   into    the  plants  and   henceforth   remain  stable 
there".  This  same  idea,  is  repeated  with  a  little  difference  in  the  Taittirlya 
Aranyaka.      The    Brhadaranyaka8    Upanisad      contains     the     following 
dialogue  between  Yajnavalkya  and  Janaka  : 

J.  :-  "  Yajfiavalkya,  when  a  man  dies,  what  is  it  that  does  not  leave 
him  ?  "  Y.  :-  "  Name  does  not  leave  him,  for  it  is  without  an  end.  " 
J.*'-  "  Yajfiavalkya,  when  a  dead  manfs  speech  merges  into  speech,  breath 
into  Vayu,  the  eye  into  the  sun,  the  mind  into  the  moon,  the  ear  into  the 
quarters,  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  self  into  ether,  the  small  hairs 
into  plants,  the  (  big  )  hairs  into  trees,  and  blood  and  semen  into  water, 
where  does  he  remain  ?"  Y.:-  He  remains  in  his  Karman  ( the  accumulated 
merit  of  action ). 


inn. 
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It  is  a  well-understood  postulate  of  the  "Vedas  that  man  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  deity,  that  he  becomes  immortal  when  he  has  a  realization 
of  this  truth  and  that  man  gets  such  realization  by  sacrifice  and  enjoys 
immortality.  A  seer  sayss.  "  All  men  experience  with  affection  thy 
power  ;  for ,  0  God  ,  thou  wast  born  alone  from  what  had  withered.  When 
.all  these  men  observe  the  immortal  Rta  (  the  eternal  order  )  duly,  they 
have  a  share  in  immortality/9 

There  are  three  main  reasons  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a 
•decision  in  regard  to  the  Geneology  of  the  highest  doctrine  of  the 
Upanisads,  viz.  of  the  Atman  as  the  ultimate  reality.  They  are:- 

(i)  When  it  is  once  understood  that  there  is  a  fundamental  identity 
between  man  or  the  deity  for  a  man  devoted  to  religious  contemplation 
or  to  religious  action  and  the  deity  he  worships  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
power  underlying  the  universal  phenomena  or  the  ultimate  reality  on  the 
other,  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the  primordial  power  or  the  ultimate  reality 
is  the  Self  ( Atraan  )  in  relation  to  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped 
deity.  It  is  but  proper  that  the  term  Atman  should  be  used  to  denote  the 
worshipper  ,  the  deity  and  the  ultimate  reality  either  to  indicate  their 
indenti ty  or  to  justify  their  fundamental  unity . 

( ii)  Ahain  T  and  Atman  s  Self  '  are  synonyms.  It  is  clear  from 
several  hymns  in  the  Rgveda  that  the  deity  and  the  sage  poet  express 
their  identity  with  the  various  cosmic  powers  by  using  the  expression 
Aham  '  I  '  . 

(iii)  Even  in  the  pre-Upanisadic  literature  the  visible  universe  is 
indicated  by  the  term  *  idam "  (this)  and  it  is  stated  to  have  existed  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  universe  in  the  form  of  a  pre-cosrnic  principle,  e.  g* 
that  called  by  the  name  *  Prajapati.  '  In  this  same  context  we  find 
that  Prajapati,  after  conceiving  the  will  to  multiply,  evolves  the  universe 
and  creates  the  beings  from  himself.  The  pre-Upanisadic  literature  like- 
wise is  found  to  state  that  this  original  creator,  after  having  evolved  the 
universe  from  himself,  enters  into  it  himself,  and  that  he  creates  name 
and  form  and  transforms  himself  into  the  individual  self*  In  brief,  the 
accounts  of  the  creation  combine  to  signify  that  *  aham  *  (I),  the  creator 
and  'idam*  (this),  the  visible,  multiform  universe,  are  identical.  Such  is 
the  background  which  necessiates  the  mention  of  the  ultimate  reality 
underlying  the  universe  by  the  word  Atman. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  in  full  detail  these  reasons  together 
with  the  supporting  texts  and  then  attempt  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Self. 
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The  following  passages  are  put  into  the  month  of  Indra.  **0 
worshipper,  look  at  me.  Here  I  am.  I  have  pervaded  by  my  vastness  all 
things.  The  preachers  of  the  sacrifice  worship  me.  A  destroyer,  I  tear 
asunder  the  creation.  Lovers  of  truth  climb  to  me9  seated  alone  on  the 

-  back  of  the  beautiful  aerial  regions.    My   mind   tells   my   heart  that  my 
friends  possessing  children  are  calling  out  to  me  aloud.  " 

"  I  ^  have  become  the  outstanding  lord  of  wealth.  I  win  over 
the  wealth  of  many.  Living  beings  call  out  to  me  as  to  a  father. 
I  give  objects  of  enjoyment  to  the  giver.  If  Indra,  am  never  defeated. 
1  never  remain  without  acquiring  wealth.  I  am  never  subject  to 
Death  and  therefore,  0  Soma-dr  inkers,  beg  wealth  of  me.  O  men  do 
not  break  off  friendship  with  me.  " 

*'  I  have  given  outstanding  wealth  to  my  worshipper.  I  have 
composed  prayers  which  increase  my  strength.  I  have  become  an 
sncourager  of  him  that  sacrifices.  I  have  overwhelmed  in  each  battle 
him  who  does  not  sacrifice.  Being  of  heaven,  earth  and  waters 
•established  me,  Indra  by  name,  as  a  god.  ** 

**  (  The  sage  Vamadeva  or  Indra  thus  expresses  his  identity 
with  the  universe  )  I  was  Manu  of  old;  I  was  Surya.  I  am  the  sage 
Kaksivat,  the  talented;  I  have  beautified  Kutsa,  son  of  Arjuni;  I  am  the 
poet  Usanas,  Look  at  me.  I  gave  the  land  to  the  Arya;  I  gave  rain 
to  the  sacrificing  mortal;  I  led  forth  the  eager  waters;  gods  follow  my 
will.  Intoxicated  ( with  Soma  )  I  demolished  forts  the  of  i&ambara  all 
together  ninety -nine  (in  number  );  and  the  hundredth,  a  dwelling, 
I  completely  demolished  at  the  time  when  I  rescued  Divodasa  Atithigva." 

*•$ 
"  While    in   the  womb   I   knew    in  their  proper    sequence  all    the 

births    of  these     gods.    A   hundred    iron     forts  protected   ine,   and    then 
as  falcon   I  escaped   with   impetuous  speed.  " 

(  Dialogue  between  Indra  and  Varuna£  )  .  Indra-  "  And  indeed 
the  ruling  power  belongs  to  me ,  to  whom  belongs  power  and  all  vitality, 
by  which  all  immortals  belong  to  us  ."  Varuna  -  "The  gods  follow  Varuna's 
will  ."  Indra  -  "I  am  king  of  the  people  of  the  most  handsome  forms  ." 
Varuna  -  "  I  am  king  Varuna ;  they  gave  me  those  first  powers  of  a  celes- 
tial lord ." 


.  (  5  ) 
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85 1 ,  Indra  ,  I ,  Varuna  (both)  have  driven  together  these  two  f  heaven 
and  earth,  vast,  deep,  firmly  established  regions  by  my  greatness  f  as  Tvastr 
all  the  created  beings,  and  have  upheld  them. f * 

"  (Varuna  and  Indra)  I  made  the  trickling  waters  to  flow  .  I  upheld 
heaven  in  the  seat  of  the  eternal  order  ,  by  means  of  the  eternal  orders 
myself,  Aditi's  son,  follower  of  the  eternal  order;  and  I  have  extended  the 
earth  so  that  it  became  threefold  .  (  Indra  )  men,  vying  with  eath  other  for 
victory,  well-mounted ,  call  on  me  when  enveloped  in  battle ,  I  ,  Indra  9  the 
bounteous  engage  in  battle  and  raise  dust,  a  (  god  )  of  overwhelming  power. 
All  those  f  deeds  )  I  have  done;  no  celestial  power  can  obstruct  me  the 
irresistible  ;at  the  time  when  Soma  draughts  and  hymns  of  praise  exhi- 
lirate  me  the  boundless  regions  (  of  heaven  and  earth  )  tremble .  "  , 

( Vacs  ,  speech ,  daughter  of  the  sage  Ambhrna  >  is  supposed  to 
express  her  identity  with  the  universal  in  this  remarkable  hymn.  The  up* 
holder  of  the  gods  ,  she  is  born  of  the  gods — an  incongruity  comparable  to 
Agni ,  the  immortal ,  being  born.  )  "  I  walk  with  the  Eudras  ,  the  Vasus  , 
the  sons  of  Aditi ,  the  gods'  group .  I  uphold  Mitra  and  Varuna  ,  Indra  and 
Agni,  and  the  two  Asvins  (1).  I  uphold  the  impetuous  Soma,  Tvastr  , 
Pusan  and  Bhaga  .  I  give  wealth  unto  the  sacrificer ,  to  the  well-deserving 
one  who  offers  oblations  and  presses  the  Soma  (  2  ).  I  am  a  ruler,  gatherer 
of  wealth,  the  first  to  know  of  the  holy  gods  ;  therefore  have  the  gods  put 
me  in  many  places  as  one  having  many  stations  and  penetrating  into  many 
.  things  (3).  It  is  through  me  that  he  eats  his  food,  who  sees,  breathes  and 
hears  what  is  said.  Unconscious  they  reside  in  my  power.  Hear,  0  them  that 
art  heard,  I  speak  something  in  which  one  should  have  faith  ( 4  ).  I  myself 
speak  this  ,  which  is  accepted  by  men  and  gods  .  Whomsoever  I  like  ,  him 
I  make  powerful ,  a  priest ,  a  seer  ,  a  wise  man  (  5  ).  I  stretch  the  bow  for 
Budra  that  he  may  kill  the  enemy  who  hates  the  holy  song .  I  create  war 
for  men.  I  have  entered  heaven  and  earth  (  6  ).  I  send  up  the  father  on 
the  top  of  this  (world);  my  birth-place  is  in  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters;  from  thence  I  have  risen  unto  all  the  beings;  I  touch  heaven  with 
my  highest  extremity  (7).  Like  the  wind  I  roam,  seizing  all  created  beings; 
beyond  heaven,  beyond  this  earth; .  so  (vast)  have  I  became  by  my 
greatness  (8)." 

(    Atharvan'"1,  the  seer,  who   is    identical  with  the    Brahman, 
says*   this : )  "  May  waters  flow  with  sweetness  for  me;  the  sun  has  been 
born  that  there  may  be   light;  may  the  gods  and  others    born  of  fervour, 
ereat  unto  me  expansion  (1).   I  expanded   earth  and  heaven,  I  created  the 
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seasons  together;  I  am  the  truth  and  the  falsehood  I  speak,  I 
encompassed  the  celestial  speech  and  the  common  people  (2).  I  have 

created  heaven  and  earth,  I  created  the  seven  seasons  and  the  seven 
rivers*,  I  am  the  truth  and  the  falsehood  I  speak;  I,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  Agni  and  Sonia  (3)." 

( The1  priest  Brahman  in  the  Eajasuya  has  to  expound  to  the 
king  his  identity  with  the  deity  in  the  following  words:—)  Thou  art 
Brahman  (the  creator),  thou  art  Bavitr,  the  furtherer  of  truth,  thou  art 
Mitra,  thou  art  Indra  of  true  power,  thou  art  the  all-powerful  Varuna, 
thou  art  the  joy-giving  Budra." 

The**  Chandogya  Upanisad  has  used  the  three  terms  'tat*  (that), 
4aharn*  (I)  and  *  atman9  (  Self  }  to  express  the  all-pervasiveness  and  non- 
duality  of  the  ultimate  reality  underlying  the  universe,  which  it  has 
described  by  the  term  *  bhuman  '  (infinitude).  Prom  the  passage  quoted 
above  it  will  be  seen  how  from  the  Rgveda  onwards  there  is  a  conven* 
tion  established  of  using  the  pronoun  *  aham  *  (I)  to  denote  identity  with 
the  universe.  The  word  'atman*  is  a  synonym  of  *  ahain  *.  As  regards 
the  word  4tat'  it  has  been  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-second 
chapter  of  the  Yajasaneyi  Samhita  to  designate  the  basic  principle  un- 
derlying the  universe*  This  earlier  tradition  has  been  utilised  in  the 
Chandogya  Upanisad  after  it  expressed  the  all— pervasive  character  of 
the  Brahman  by  the  term  *  bhuman  *  in  the  following  words  ;  *  He  is 
below,  he  is  above;  he  is  behind  and  before;  he  is  to  the  south  and  to 
the  north;  he  is  all  this  *.  This  same  idea  is  explained  by  using  the 
word  T  thus  :  "  It  is  I  who  am  below  and  above;  behind  and  before^ 
to  the  south  and  to  the  north;  I  am  all  this. "  The  word  'self  *  also 
is  similarly  used:  "It  is  the  self  which  is  below  and  above,  behind  and 
before,  to  the  south  and  to  the  north;  the  self  is  all  this.  He  who  sees, 
thinks  and  realizes  this  rejoices  in  the  self,  sports  with  it,  is  attached  to 
it,  finds  joy  in  the  self;  he  becomes  his  own  king;  he  acts  as  he  likes  in 
the  whole  of  this  world;  but  for  them  who  perceive  it  other  wise*  another 
becomes  their  king,  their  worlds  become  perishable  and  they  cannot  any- 
where in  this  world  act  as  they  like*  ** 

The  *TaittirIya  Upanisad  says  that  for  a  man  who  has 
perceived  the  identity  between  his  own  self  and  the  Sun—Man,  the 
Saman-chant  sung  by  him  will  be  u  that  he  is  food,  the  eater  of  food,  the 
maker  of  fame,  the  first-born  of  the  world  order,  the  navel  of  immortality,. 

( i) 
{  ?  )  Ihr.  ?i 
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that,  being  food,  he  eats  the  eater  of  food,  that  like  the  light  of  the  sun  he 
has  pervaded  the  whole  world,  *' 

Even  in  the  pre-Upanisadic  Vedic  literature  we  come  across   the 
idea  that  it  is   the  world-appearance  alone  that  was   different  before  the 
creation,  in  other   words,  that  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  in    reality  one, 
This  idea  is  expressed  in  two  different  ways  •  "  all  this  was  in  a   different 
form  in  the   beginning,  "  or  "  what  was  in  the  beginning   became   multi- 
form and  assumed  the  form  of  the  visible  world/'  In  some  of  the  old  texts 
of  the  Rgveda  we  come  across  the  conception  of  the  creation  as  the  fashion- 
ing  of  the  world  in  the  manner  of  an  artisan.    Instead  of  this   conception, 
however,  there    is  also  another  and  a  very  significant  one  in   the  Rgveda 
and  it  is   that  of  evolution  "  "  There  was  one  in  the  beginning    and  that 
became  many,  "  The  Vedic  literature  shows  an  attempt  also  at  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  conceptions  of  fashioning  and  evolution*   When  we  have  a  des- 
cription   of   Visvakarman,  Prajapafi,   the    cosmic  Man,  or  the   Brahman,, 
creating  the  universe  out  of   themselves,  we   have  a  combination  of   the 
element  of  will  involved  in  fashioning  and  that  of  the  causal  substance  per* 
sisting  in  the  effect  presupposed   by   evolution.  We  find  this  combination, 
in  the  procreational   process    in  biology.   The   combination  as   we  find  it 
in  the  Rgveda  presupposes  the  identity   of  cause   and  effect,  or  rather* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  the  existence  of  the  agent  and  the  causal 
substance  on  a  footing  of  equality, 

Ka  in  the  Rgveda  signifies  the  Creator  in  the  inchoate  state.  From 
him  was  produced  the  cosmic  water,  which  produced  the  creator,  Hira* 
nyagarbha  .  In  some  of  the  Vedic  texts  mention  is  made  only  of  water  in 
the  beginning  of  the  creation ;  in  others  of  both  water  and  Prajapati.  In 
Soma,  Prajapati  produces  water,  which  itself  produces  the  life  of  the 
gods,  i.  e.  the  creator  Hiranyagarbha.  The  Nasadlya  hymn^  says**  "  All  this 
water  could  not  then  be  recognised  ;  it  was  through  the  power  of  fervour 
that  something  was  created.  In  it  was  born  desire,  which  was  the  first  seed 
of  the  mind.  *"  The  *  Taittirlya  Samhita  contains  a  passage  which  attribu- 
tes the  creation  to  water  and  Prajapati  :  '*  This  was  in  the  beginning 
water.  Prajapati  was  then  engaged  in  play  on  a  lotus-leaf  in  the  form  of 
wind.  He  was  then  in  an  unstable  state.  He  observed  the  moss  on  the 
water.  He  constructed  a  fire-alter  there.  The  moss  was  transformed  into 
the  earth.  He  then  became  stable/*  Another  text  runs  to  the  same  effect : 
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4kThis  was  water  in  the  beginning.  Prajapati  assuming  the  form  of  Vayu 
was  engaged  in  play  there.  He  saw  the  earth  there  and  assuming  the  from 
of  a  boar  he   raised    her  up.  He  become    Visvakarman  and  set  her   right 
She  began  to  be  enlarged  and  hence  they  call  her  the  enlarged  one  (Prthvl). 
He  toiled  on  her  and  created  the  gods.  "  The    ^Taittirlya    Aranyaka  gives 
the  same  idea    in  a   more  elaborate  form,  which  may   be  summarized    as 
follows  :  This  was  only  water   in   the  beginning.  Prajapati    was    the  only 
one  to  be  born  on   a  lotus-leaf.  He  conceived   the  desire    to   create.  The 
essence  of  the  water  now  began  to    move  about  as  a  tortoise,   to  whom    he 
said,  "  Thou    art  born   from  my  skin  and  flesh  **.   The   tortoise   denied  it* 
saying  that  he  was  (  asam  )   there  from    the  beginning    (  Purvam  ).  From 
that  *  piirvam  asam  *  he  came  to  called  Purusa.   Prajapati  said  unto    him. 
"  If  you  were  there  from  the  beginning,  create  this  (  world  )  now.  "    He 
threw  water  in  all   the    directions    in  their  proper  order  and   created    the 
sun,  fire,  wind,  Indra,   Piisan,  gods,  men,  Manes,  Gandharvas,    Apsarases, 
Asuras,  Eaksases,  goblins  and  the  six  quarters.  All  this  was  born  of  water. 
All   this   is   the  unborn   Brahman.    Prajapati  created    first    his   self    and 
then   entered   into    it.  There  is  a  Rk  which   says  :  '*  Prajapati,  born   in  the 
beginning  from  Rta  (  the  eternal    order  ),  created  the   world,  the  beings, 
the  quarters  and   the  sub-quarters  and  then  entered  himself  into  his  self." 

The    primeval  water  and    Prajapati    have  been   mentioned    in   the 

Atharvaveda  in  two   places-"  "There   is   a   great  Yaksa  (  mystic  figure  ) 

in  the  universe,  exhausted  by   ascetic  fervour  on  the  surface   of  water;""1 

"  Has   any   one  known  of    the    golden  creeper     standing    in  the    midst 

of  the   water  ?  It  is  the  concealed    Prajapati  ".  *  We  find  Prajapati   alone 

without  bringing  in  the  dualism  between  him  and  water  :  "  What  moves, 

flies  or  stands  firm,  what    breathes    or    does    not    breathe,    what   winks,— 

that  multiform  one  sustains  the  earth;  combined,  it  forms  only  one    entity. 

In  many   places    stretched    out    without   end,    endless,    (  and  yet )  ending 

towards    the  edges,  -  distinguishing  the   two  (   aspects  )    the   guardian  of 

the  firmament  moves,  knowing   the  past  and  the  future   of  it    Prajapati 

moves   inside   the    womb;  unseen    he  is    born    in     diverse    forms;     the 

whole   of  this  universe  was    born   a   half    (  of  him   ).  The   other     half, 

what  sign  is  that*  ?  " 

The  Vajasaneyi  Samhita  presents  parallel  ideas  :  tg  The  self-born 
was  in  the  great  ocean  in  the  beginning ;  it  was  a  beautiful  existence  ; 
it  bore  a  foetus  which  manifested  itself  at  the  proper  time.  Prajapati 
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•was  born  of  it9  "  "  That  is  the  god  for  all  the  quarters.  He  was  the  first 
to  be  born.  It  is  he  who  is  inside  the  foetns  5  it  is  he  that  is  born ;  it  is  he 
that  is  to  be  born.  He  remains  inside  the  people  with  faces  on  all  sides  ." 
'*  He  before  whom  no  one  else  was  born  has  entered  into  all  things  .  *f 

Here  is  a  text  from  the  Kathaka  Samhita  :  "Prajapati  was  this.  Agni 
was  born  from  him*."  Another,  from  the  Altareya  Brahmana  runs  thus  : 
"  Prajapati  entertained  the  desire  :  *  Let  me  procreate  and  multiply  *.  He 
practised  penances  and  created  the  earth,  the  aerial  regions  and  heaven  .'* 
The  Tandya  Brahmana  says:  "In  the  beginning  all  this  was  only  Praja- 
pati. There  was  neither  day  nor  night.  He  had  to  crawl  in  utter  dark- 
ness. He  willed  it,  he  performed  a  sacrifice  and  the  day  dawned*.  "  "In 
the  beginning  Prajapati  alone  was  all  this.  Speech  was  his  only  belonging. 
He  thought  he  might  create  Speech  in  diverse  forms  and  then  she 
would  become  all  this.  He  gave  various  forms  to  Speech*."  The  Jaiminlya 
Brahmana  has  two  pertinent  texts:  "  This  (  world)  was  in  the  beginning 
Prajapati.  The  deity  Prajapati  signifies  the  people.  He  desired,  *  Let  me 
be  many,  let  me  create  progeny.  '  He  created  the  Rks,  the  metres  the 
Saruans,  the  'four  castes.  Agni,  Indra,  the  godly  group,  the  goat,  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep.  He  created  them  from  his  limbs/  "  "  This  was 
in  the  beginning  Prajapati.  He  desired,  *  Let  me  be  all  this  ( world  );  let 
rne  be  everywhere.  f  He  became  fire,  earth,  mind,  speech,  eye,  ear,  wind, 
aerial  regions,  heaven,  sun,  desire,  death,  year,  moon,  rain,  generative 
organ  and  sacrifice.  The  created  beings  could  not  recognize  one  another.  He 

o 

became  name  and  entered  them  *'.  According  to  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana 
"  All  this  was  water.  From  it  Prajapati  created  the  earth,  the  aerial  regions 
and  heaven.  He  conceived  and  gave  birth  to  Asuras,  gods,  and  other 
progeny.  He  destroyed  his  body  and  created  day,  night,  twilight  and 
moon-light "  *  °.  The  6atapatha  Brahmana  says  :  "  The  Man  Prajapati 
desired  that  he  should  multiply  and  beget  offspring.  He  toiled  and  prac- 
tised penances  and  created  the  Brahman.  The  Brahman  means  the  three 
Vedas.  That  became  his  supportor.  Seated  on  it,  he  practised  penances,  and 
created  water.  He  entered  water  with  the  three  Vedas.  An  egg  was  formed 
there."99 
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That  the  .material  world  has  developed  from  one  and  the  same 
basic  cause  is  a  conception  prevalent  in  the  pre-Upanisadic  literature  and 
it  has  been  re-affirmed  in  the  Upanisads  :  "It  desired  *  Let  me  be  many 
and  beget  offspring  9  ;  it  practised  penances  and  created  all  that  there  is 
here  "  ;  "In  the^  beginning  there  was  existence,  one  and  without  a  second; 
it  thought  ;  *  Let  me  be  many  and  beget  offspring.  *'  The  Upanisads 
did  not  omit  the  part  of  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  prior  existence  of  the 
material  world  in  another  form  and  continued  to  maintain  it  :  *  This 
was  in  the  beginning  existence*  one  and  without  a  second  f  ;  *  In  the 
beginnings  the  self,  verily  one  only,  was  here,  no  other  thing  whatever;  f 
*  In*  the  beginning  nothing  whatsoever  was  here;  this  was  covered  over 
with  death,  with  hunger;  ?  *  In  the  beginning  this  world  was  the  self 
alone  in  the  form  of  a  man.  Looking  around  he  saw  nothing  other  than 
himself  '  ;  8  It  was  undifferentiated;  '  &  Verily"5  this  was  Brahman;  * 
4  In^  the  beginning  this  was  only  water.  * 

The  pre-Upanisadic  literature  has  already  evolved  the  concep- 
tion of  a  primordial  cause  that  is  without  birth  and  death,  which  enters 
the  creation  created  by  itself;  of  an  immortal  being  entering  the  mortal 
world  and  evolving  an  order  consisting  of  name  and  form.  All  this  comes  to 
mean  that  the  immortal  self  of  man  is  the  primordial  cause  of  the  universe. 
For  this  reason  it  was  logically  appropriate  that  the  philosophically 
minded«sages  of  the  Upanisads  began  to  mention  the  primordial  cause 
as  the  Atman  (  Self  ). 

The  texts  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  self  into  the  mortal  world 
are  as  follows:— 

^  "  The  mighty  protector  of  the  whole  world,  the  wise  one,  has 
entered  into  me."  °  "The  wise  priest  who  sat  down  in  all  beings,  perform- 
ing sacrifice  as  our  father,  entered  first  these  lower  regions,  striving 
with  prayers  of  man  after  wealth.  *' 

"  The     Brahman   entered    into    the  shining,  golden,    invincible 

fortress.  " 
a  o 

"Whosoever   know  the  Brahman  in  man  know  the  most  exalted 

"The  yellow  (bright)  one  entered  the  yellow  (bright)  (quarters).9* 
(  <j  )  fNr.  ^  if.  vsv*     (  ^  )  3rnr.  5,1111,  ^  ?.    *<s\s,  ^o.     (  3  )  \^f 
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"  The  great  station3  'jaraf  (old)  by  name,  (though)  manifest,  was 

(yet)  deposited  in  secret  " 
t 
"  The  one  god  who  has  entered  into  the  mind.  " 

"  The  knowers  of  the  Brahman  know  the  mysterious  spirit 
within  the  white  lotus  of  nine  doors,  enveloped  in  the  three  strands.  " 

"  Prajapati  moves  inside  the  foetus.  Unborn,  it  is  born  in  diverse 
forms,  "Wise  men  perceive  his  seat.  All  created  beings  desire  support 
from  it,  " 

"  There  was  confusion  among  the  beings  created  by  Prajapati. 
He  became  form  and  entered  into  them.  Hence  they  say,  *  It  is  form 
that  is  Prajapati.*  He  became  name  and  entered  into  them,  Hence  they 
say,  *  it  is  name  that  is  Prajapati.  " 

"  There  is  a  golden  man  in  the  Self,  like  a  grain  of  rice  or  barley 
or  of  small  millet,  like  a  smokeless  light  It  is  greater  than  heaven, 
greater  than  the  sky,  greater  than  the  earth,  greater  than  all  created 
beings.  " 

"  The  Brahman  has  entered  into  me  as  my  self.  " 

^"The  ruler  of  men  has   entered   within.  Being   one,  he  wanders 

about  in  diverse  forms.  He  is  the  inner  self  of  all  men,  in  whom  a  hundred 

lights  become  as  one,  to  whom  all  Vedas  have  become  one,  in  whom  all 

hotrs  (sacrificing  priests)  become  one.    He  is  the  self  of   all   All  created 

beings  become  unified  in  him.  *" 
P 
"  Thus,  having  cleft  the  sagittal  suture,  he  entered  by  that  door.  " 

<3°  "  The  Brahman  created  Prajapati,  as  a  being  without  mouth  and 
eye  and  entered  into  him;  this  '  constitutes  his  Man-character.  The 
Brahman  is  vital  breath  and  so  vital  breath  entered  into  him.  That 
creator  of  beings  stood  erect.  " 

1  "  He  created  this  and  entered  into  it  Having  entered  into  it  he 
became  the  corporeal  (sat)  and  the  incorporeal  (Tyat-tat,  remote, 
invisible),  the  differentiated  and  the  undifferentiated,  what  can  be  a 
substratum  and  what  cannot  be,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  the 
real  and  the  unreal.  It  was  the  reality.  Whatever  exists  is  called  real.  " 

**"  That  divinity  entered  into  these  three  divinities  as  the 
individual  self  and  evolved  name  and  form." 
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The  Vedas  arrived  at  a  primordial  basic  principle  which  they 
-called  the  Man*  The  Vedas  have  suggested  a  hypothesis  that  what  existed 
before  the  creation  was  only  another  state  of  the  visible  universe  and 
this  Ur~Man  himself  has  entered  into  man,  and  they  finally  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Self  was  the  ultimate  reality.  The  Upanisads 
chave  only  amplified  it.  But  we  find  it  with  all  its  essential  characteristics 
in  the  pre-Upanisadic  literature.  To  quote  a  few  passages  in  illustration, 
here  is  one  from  the  Brahmasukta  of  the  Atharvaveda;*5  *  Desireless, 
talented,  immortal,  self-born,  satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in  nothing, 
knowing  that  Self?  alone,  the  talented,  the  ageless  and  the  young,  one  is 
not  afriad  of  death.*  The  following  occurs  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana.  "No 
one  who  is  not  a  Veda— knower  can  know  that  great  and  all-pervading 
self  residing  in  heaven,  as  a  consequence  of  whom  the  sun  is  shining 
and  a  father  in  each  household  has  become  a  father  with  a  son.  This  is 
the  eternal  glory  of  the  Brahamna.  It  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  by 
action.  It  is  his  self  who  knows  that  station.  After  knowing  it,  he  is  not 
contaminated  by  an  evil  action.  *'  Finally  here  is  one  from  the  oatapatha 
Brahmana  :"  "  One  should  meditate  on  this  Self,  that  pervades  all,  that 
has  obtained  all  desires  and  that  is  of  the  nature  of  light 

From  the  Rgvedic  time  onwards  it  was  understood  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  immortal  soul,  which  manifested  itself  through  the  medium 
of  the  body  and  the  senses,  was  distinct  from  the  mortal  body.  That 
the  self  as  a  vital  principle  is  immortal  is  an  idea  that  frequently  occurs 
in  the  vedas  and  the  Upanisads  and  that  the  vital  principle  is  an  all- 
perveding  ultimate  reality  is  a  belief  which  has  been  often  expressed  in 
the  Vedas.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  idea  expressed  in  the  Vedas 
and  the  Upanisads  that  the  vital  principle  occupies  a  place  subordinate  to 
a  still  higher  principle,  viz.  the  Self.  We  shall  now  in  due  order 
consider  in  detail  both  these  streams  of  Vedic  thought  and  then  turn  to 
the  conception  of  the  Brahman. 

The  Rgveda  expounds  the  mortal  and  immortal  aspects  of  human 
life  in  the  following  JSks  :  "  Who  has  seen  what  was  born  first  when  the 
boneless  sustained  that  which  had  bones  ?  Where  is  the  life,  the  blood, 
the  self  of  the  earth  ?  Who  has  gone  to  a  wise  man  to  inquire  about  this**? 
"  Breathing,  the  living  lies  in  quick  motion;  throbbing,  it  remains  firm  in 
the  midst  of  waters.  The  soul  of  a  dead  man  wanders  according  to  his 
will.  The  immortal  has  the  same  origin  as  the  mortal  •  '*  "  He  goes 
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backwards  and  forwards  in  the  grip  of  the  will.  The  immortal  has  the  same 
origin  as  the  mortal.  They  both  go  constantly  in  diverse  ways  from  one 
another.  One  they  see,  the  other  they  do  not  \  *f 

It  was  apparently  believed  in  the  Rgvedic  times   that  this  self  was 
wind   and    breath.  In  the  Rgveda,  for   instance,  the  dead  man  is  thus 
addressed:  "  May  thy  eye  enter  into  the  sun,  thy  self  into  windV*  We  find 
in  the  Rgveda*  <  Asn  '  (life),  6  Prana  '  (breath),  '  Ayus  *  (life;  and  *  Jlva  * 
used  as  synonyms.  It  appears  the  Rgvedic  seers  understood  wind  and  breath 

to  be  basically  one.  It   ^mentions  that  wind  was  born  of  the  breath  of  the 

<- 

cosmic  oian.  It  states  that  wind  is  the  breath  (atman)  of  the  gods. 
Varuna  is  addressed  with  the  words  "  thy  breath,  wind,  carries  the  waters 
everywhere.  "  The"9  Eain-god  is  described  as  the  bull  who  implants  his 
seed  in  many  cows  and  as  containing  in  himself  the  breath  (  atman  )  of 
the  immovables  and  movables,  where  as  this  atman  or  breath  can  only  be 
wind.  The  Asvins  are  told  c  O  Nasatyas,  from  three  far-off  places  you 
come  to  the  Soma-pressing  as  the  wind-breath.  "  An  even  more  significant 
example  of  wind  being  described  as  Atman  is:  c*  Worship  the  wind- 
breath  for  better  good.  " 

Although  the  Vedas  accept  generally  the  idea  that  Vayu  and  Prana 
(the  vital  breath  )  are  in  reality  one,^*  the  Atharvaveda  has  in  a  hymn^ 
set  forth  Prana  (  the  vital  breath  )  as  a  universal  principle  without  in- 
cluding Prana  in  Vayu.  It  may  be  summarised  as  follows  -  "  Bow  unto 
Prana.  All  this  is  subservient  to  him.  He  is  lord  of  all.  Prana  pours  down 
rain  on  the  earth.  As  a  father  clothes  a  dear  son,  so  does  Prana.  The  created 
beings  the  sun,  the  moon  and  Prajapati  are  Prana.  All  created  beings 
offer  worship  to  him.  Inside  the  divinities  he  moves  as  an  embryo.  Prana 
nourishes  the  plants.  Prana  establishes  truthful  men  in  the  highest 
worlds.  Prana  is  disease  and  death.  Gods  worship  Prana.  It  is  he  who  is 
reborn  again  and  again.  He  is  the  past  and  the  future.  He  is  the  regulator 
of  the  lives  of  all.  He  is  the  lord  of  all  things  that  move.  "  The  Aitareya 
Brahmana  says-'  ^  "  Prana  is  father,  Matarisavan,  semen,  the  sprinkler 
of  semen$  he  is  Jatavedas,  for  he  knows  things  born.  Those  things  that  he 
knows  continue  to  exist.  How  can  those  whom  he  does  not  know  endure?  ** 
The  $atapatha  Brahmana  says  this  of  Prana  :  "  That  food  having  entered* 
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all  the  gods  entered  along  with  it;   for   everything  here  lives  on   food......... 

Inasmuch  as  he   breathed  the    breaths  the  gods    are  the  breaths;  and  mas- 

c 

much  as  Prajapati  breathed,  the  breath  also  is   Prajapati.    "  "  That  which 

blows  (  wind  )    is  this  breath,  Prana  and   the  breath  is   life*  He  (  wind  ) 

blows  as  one  only,  but   on  entering  into  man    he    is  divided  tenfold     ".  In 

^atapatha  Brahmana3    the   Pranas  in  the    plural  number  are  mentioned 

as  existing  before  the  creation.  In  the  Agnirahasya    we  have  this  reference 

to  Prana  :  Agni  is  Prana,  for  when  a   man  sleeps,   speech,  eye,  nose,  mind 

.and  ear  are  merged   into   Prana.    When  a  man  awakes    they   are    both   uf 

Prana.  This   much  about   the  body    (microcosm),  now  for  the    divinities 

(macrocosm)*    Speech   is  fire,  the  eye  is  the  sun,  the  mind  is   the   moon* 

the  ears  are  the  quarters  and  the  vital  breath  is  wind.  When  fire  goes  out 

or  the  sun.  and  the  moon  set,  they  enter    into  Vayu,   The  quarters    are 

established  in  Vayu.  Fire,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are   born    again  from 

Vayu.  "  The  following   passage  from  the    Taittirlya^  Aranyaka  describes 

Prana  as  independent  of  Vayu,  as  has  been  done  in  the  Atharvaveda.  "Pranti 

is  the  sustainer.  It  should  be  sustained  and  then  he  sustains.  He  is  a  god, 

who,  though  one,  has  entered  into  being  in  diverse  forms.  Setting  down  the 

burden  of  the  body,  he  sets.  It  is  he  who  is  both  death  and  immortality. 

He  abandons    those  that   are  newly  born  and  he  does  not  abandon  even 

an  old  man.  He  takes  away  many  on  the  same  day.  There  is  always  heavy 

work  to  do  for  this  active  god.  Asat(  the  non-existent )  gave  him  birth;  Sat 

(  the  existent  )  has  made  him  all-pervading.       O   Prana,  thou  has  become 

the  great  object  of  enjoyment  for  Prajapati;  thou  keepest  the    nine  gods 

(senses)  alive  in  order  to  create  enjoyment  ** 

In  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanisads  the  term  Prana  is  used  to  designate 
in  their  collective  aspect  the  senses,  viz,  the  mind,  speech,  the  smelling 
organ,  the  eye,  the  ear  etc.  This  means  that  Prana  is  a  general  term 
applicable  to  the  mind  and  the*senses.  The  Vedas  and  the  Upanisads  have 
accepted  a  principle,  also  called  Prana,  which  is  higher  than  the  mind  and 
the  senses,  of  which  the  mind  and  the  senses  are  manifestations  or 
effects.  This  same  Prana  is  also  designated  as  Atman.  The  £atapatha 
Brahmana,  for  example,  has  the  following  passage  :  "  The  man  in  the 
right  eye  is  Prana,  for  he  leads  (  nl  )  forth  (  pra  )  all  creatures.  The 
pranas  or  senses  are  his  own  (  sva  ).  When  he  sleeps  (  svapiti  ),  the  sen- 
ses are  merged  (  apiyanti  )  in  s  him.  "  The  Aitareya  Aranyaka  has  the 
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following  :  "Brahman  ( the  vital  principle  )  entered  into  man  by  the  tips 
of  his  toes.  It  crept  higher  up  until  it  arrived  at  the  head.  The  glory  of 
the  head,  really  that  of  Praria,  consists  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  ioinds, 
speech,  and  the  sense  of  smell.  These  senses  felt  that  the  body  is  active 
(  Ud  —  stha)  on  account  of  themselves.  Really  it  is  through  the  vital 
breath  that  it  is  active.  Prana,  therefore,  is  the  Uktha.  The  senses  came 
to  know  this  late.  They  told  Prana  that  he  was  all  this  world  He  was 
stretched  out  and  there  was  morning.  When  he  went  to  rest,  it  was  eve- 
ning. He  is  Truth.  He  has  enveloped  this  all.  The  sky  has  been  upheld  by 
Prana.  All  creatures  down  to  the  ant  have  been  kept  alive  by  him.  Prana 
is  splendour  and  poverty.  Gods  and  Asuras  worship  him.  He  is  Death 
and  immortality.  He  is  immortal;  the  body  in  which  he  has  entered  is 
mortal.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  immortal 5*.  And  again  :  "Assuming 
man's  form  he  worshipped  the  world.  The  sun  that  shines  in  the  sky 
is  none  but  Prana.  The  seers  of  the  Rgveda  are  Prana.  The  hyrnnsf  the 
rks,  the  words,  the  syllables  and  the  fruit  of  action  are  all  forms  of 
Prana.  One  should  cultivate  the  sense  of  identity  between  the  sun  and 
the  Self  as  taught  in  the  Rgvedic  ^  verse  ,  *  The  sun  is  the  self  of  the 
movable  and  the  *  immovable  *. 

In  the  Kausitaki  Upanisad  Prana  has  been  given  the  epithet  of 
Prajnatman  (  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  )  and  it  has  further  explained 
how  he  alone  is  the  self  of  men,  animals  and  all  beings*  Prana  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka  as  the  ultimate  reality.  After  the 
greatness  of  Prana  has  been  extolled  it  proceeds  to  recognize  the  Atman 
or  the  Prajna  Atman  as  the  ultimate  v  reality.  The  Kausltaki  Upanisad 
regards  Prana  and  At  man  as  an  identical  ultimate  reality,  and  it  adheres 
to  an  older  principle  than  Atman.  The  intelligential  principle  (prajnatman) 
has  been  laid  down  there  after  securing  a  kind  of  coordination  with  the 
older  doctrine  of  Prana.  The  influence  of  the  narrative  style  of  the 
Puranas  is  perceptible  in  a  greater  measure  in  the  Kausltaki  Upanisad  and 
hence  it  is  regarded  by  students  of  chronology  as  later  than  the  Aitareya. 
Upanisad. 

Chapter  III  of  the  Kausitaki^  Upanisad  has  been  given  the  form  of  a. 
dialogue  between  Pratardana  the  son  of  Divodasa  and  Indra.  Pratardana  by 
battle  and  bravery  reached  the  beloved  abode  of  Jndra.  Indra  said  to  him,, 
*  Choose  a  boon  * .  Pratardana  asked  him  himself  to  choose  one  for  him 
which  would  be  most  beneficent  to  mankind.  Indra  said:  *  Understand  me;, 
mysell  This  I  regard  as  most  beneficent  to  mankind.  Whosoever  understands 
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me,  no  deed  of  his  can  obstruct  his  way  to  heaven.  Neither  matricide,  nor 
patricide  nor  theft  nor  the  killing  of  an  embryo  can  do  harm  to  his  future 
life  in  heaven.  I  am  Prana  of  the  nature  of  intelligence.  Meditate  on  me 
as  life  and  immortality,  for  Prana  is  life  and  immortality.  There  is  life  as 
long  as  there  is  Prana  in  body.  Man  becomes  immortal  in  heaven  on 
account  of  Prana*  Prajna  (intelligence  )  assumes  a  potent  will  Speech,  the 
eye,  the  ear  and  the  mind,  all  form  a  unity  in  Prana,  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  cannot  function  separately  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Hence  when  a 
man  speaks,  the  other  senses  help  speech;  when  the  eye  sees,  the  other 
senses  also  see;  when  the  ear  hears,  the  other  senses  hear;  when  the  mind 
thinks  the  other  senses  think.  When  the  Prana  causes  breathing,  the  other 
senses  help  it  A  man  can  live  if  any  one  of  the  senses  or  limbs  is  absent, 
but  he  cannot  live  without  breath  and  hence  breath  is  the  highest  araong 
the  vital  organs.  Prana  (  vital  breath  )  and  Prajna  (  intelligence,  cons- 
ciousness) are  one,  for  their  continuance  in  the  body  and  their  departure 
from  it  are  simultaneous.  In  the  state  of  deep  sleep  and  in  death  the  senses 
and  the  mind  merge  into  Prana  with  their  respective  functions.  In  the 
waking  state  the  senses  come  out  of  the  Prana,  which  is  the  Self,  as  sparks 
come  out  of  kindled  fire.  When  the  senses  emerge,  from  them  come  the 
deities  (presiding  over  the  senses)  and  from  the  deities  the  worlds  (facts  of 
conscious  life).  Names,  forms,  smell,  sound  and  thought  are  the  functions  of 
the  senses  and  the  mind.  The  real  seat  of  these  functions  is  Prana.  Speech* 
sense  of  smell,  vision,  hearing,  tongue,  hands,  body,  the  generative  organ, 
legs,  and  mind  are  intelligential  elements  while  the  correlated  objects,  viz. 
name,  smell,  form,  colour,  sound,  taste,  action,  pleasure.and  pain,  joy,  enjoy- 
ment and  procreation,  movement,  thought,  reason  and  objects  of  desire  are 
material  elements.  The  material  elements  are  intimately  connected  with 
intelligential  elements,  without  which  the  material  elements  cannot  have 
an  existence.  The  intelligential  elements  are  a  manifested  form  of  intel- 
ligence. Without  intelligence  no  thought  is  likely  to  be  effective*  It  is  on 
account  of  intelligence  that  the  material  elements  like  name  and  form  or 
colour  can  appear.  The  intelligential  and  material  elements  are  dependent 
on  one  another.  They  are  not  different  from  one  another,  but  form  a  unity. 
It  is  not  speech,  smell,  colour  etc.  which  should  be  investigated,  but  rather 
the  knowing  subject  As  the  felly  is  fixed  on  the  spokes  and  the  spokes  on 
the  hub,  so  are  the  material  elements  on  the  intelligential  elements  and 
the  intelligential  elements  on  Prana.  This  Prana  is  ageless,  deathless,  it  is 

bliss  and  of  the  nature  of  intelligence.  He  is  omniscient.  One  should 
realize  *  he  is  my  self.  * 

Although  the  Ghandogya    Upanisad   has  expatiated  on  the  impor- 
tance   of  the  Prana  as   a   universal    principle,   it  does   not   accept  it  as 
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the  ultimate  reality  as  the  Kausltaki  'Upanisad  does.  The  observation 
applies  to  other  Upanisads  also.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Samvarga  ( the 
Gatherer  )  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  Vayu  in  the  macrocosm  (  the 
deity  aspect )  and  breath  in  the  microcosm  ( the  human  body )  are 
called  Sam vargas  (the  Gatherers  or  Absorbers).  King  Janasruti  Pautrayana 
goes  to  Raikva,  the  cartman  sage,  in  order  to  be  initiated  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Absorber.  The  king  has  heard  that  this  doctrine  alone 
enables  a  man  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  all  good  deeds.  After  having  been 
duly  honoured,  the  sage  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  two  universal  prin- 
ciples called  Absorbers,  one  of  which  resides  in  the  human  body  as 
Prana  and  the  other  in  the  external  world  as  Vayu.  Samvarga  is  some- 
thing which  destroys  a  thing  and  absorbs  it  into  itself.  When  fire 
goes  out  it  is  absorbed  into  Vayu.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  after  having 
set,  are  absorbed  into  Vayu.  Waters  are  dried  up  and  absorbed  into 
Vayu*  This  same  process  of  absorption  one  can  attribute  to  Prana* 
When  a  man  sleeps,  his  powers  of  speech,  vision,  hearing  and  think- 
ing are  absorbed  into  Prana.  Vayu  and  Prana  are  therefore 
absorbers1. 

A  dialogue  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  makes  mention  of  Prana 
by  the  term  Atman.  A  student  of  the  Veda  goes  for  alms  to  Saunaka 
Kapeya  and  Abhipratarin  KaksasenL  They  did  not  give  him  alms.  He 
therefore  said  :  Four  great  beings  have  been  devoured  by  a  single  god. 
Who  is  he?  He  is  a  protector  of  the  world.  0  Kapeya  and  Abhipra- 
tarin, mortals  cannot  see  him.  He  dwells  here  in  many  forms.  He 
is  food.  You  have  not  given  it  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  There- 
fore Saunaka  Kapeya  thought  over  and  approaching  him,  said  :  c  That 
god  is  the  self  of  gods,  the  father  of  creatures,  a  devourer  of  golden 
jaws,  a  wise  one.  His  might  is  truly  mighty.  He  is  not  eaten,  but  it  is 
he  who  eats.  We  worship  him.  *  Then  they  gave  him  alms\  This  same 
story  appears  in  the  Talavakara  Brahmawopanisad.  The  god  there  is 
spoken  of  as  Prana  and  as  the  Self  of  the  gods  and  the  mortals  . 

The  Chandogya  Upanisad*  and  the  &ankhayana  Aranyaka  have 
enjoined  a  meditation  on  Prana  as  the  eldest  and  best,  and  a  story  which 
proves  this  character  as  the  eldest  and  best  accompanies:  '  All  senses 
including  Prana  (  the  vital  breath  )  went  to  Prajapati,  their  father, 
to  get  a  dicision  from  him  as  to  who  was  the  best  among  them.  Pra- 
japati  gave  it  as  his  decision  that  he  whose  departure  from  the  body 
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would  reduce  It  to  an  exceedingly  miserable  state  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the* best  Thereupon,  speech,  eye,  ear  and  raind  left  the  body  in 
the  order  given  and  remained  outside  for  a  year.  The  body,  however, 
remained  alive.  The  senses  returned  to  their  proper  places  on  seeing 
this.  Finally  the  vital  breath  began  to  leave.  Immediately  all  the  senses 
began  to  be  rooted  out  Then  they  all  joined  in  telling  the  vital 
breath  that  he  was  the  best  aaiong  them  and  requested  him  to  stay* 
They  all  admitted  that  Speech  derived  her  charcater  as  the  best  of 
the  Vasus  (illuminating  gods)  from  him,  that  the  eye  owed  its  charac- 
ter as  stability  to  him,  the  ear  its  character  as  attainment  and  the 
ipjnd  its  character  as  seat  (  of  all  thought  and  feeling  )  to  him.  Prana 
asked  for  food  and  raiment  for  himself.  The  food  of  all  the  beings 
was  given  him  as  food  and  water  as  raiment.*  The  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad  contains  the  same  meditation  and  the  same  narrative;  only 
semen  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  speech,  vision,  hearing  and  mind, 
and  has  the  disinction  of  being  designated  as  Prajapati,  and  instead  of 
Prajapati  Brahman  has  been  resorted  to  oy  the  senses  and  Prana  for  the 
decision  of  superiority. 

The  Chandogya  Upanisad  ^  has  a  meditation  on  Prana  which  is 
enjoined  to  avert  the  impact  of  evil-  This  meditation  involves  medita- 
tion on  the  Prana  as  the  Udgitha  (  singing  aloud  )  L  e.  as  the  syllable  Om 
which  is  sung  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Udgitha.  As  an  accompaniment  of 
this  meditation  we  have  a  story  of  gods  and  Asuras  narrated-"  *  Gods  and 
Asuras  were  both  sons  of  Prajapati.  They  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
first  place.  The  gods  thought  of  defeating  the  Asuras  by  the  Udgitha. 
They  first  meditated  on  the  Udgitha  as  the  sense  of  smell,  then  as  speech, 
then  as  eye,  then  as  ear  and  as  the  mind,  but  they  could  not  avert  the 
evil  with  which  the  Asuras  assailed  them.  In  the  end  they  meditated  on 
the  Udgitha  as  (  vital  )  breath  in  the  mouth;  and  when  the  Asaras  assailed 
them  with  evil,  these  latter  fell  to  pieces  as  a  lump  of  clay  might  break 
to  pieces  against  a  solid  rock.  The  other,  senses  have  evil  inherent  in 
them;  they  cannot  select  the  good  out  of  good  and  eviL  The  Prana  is  free 
from  selfishness;  what  he  eats  or  drinks,  with  that  he  only  protects  the 
other  senses.  The  sages  Angiras,  Brhaspati  and  Ayasya  meditated  on 
Praaa  as  the  Udgitha;  but  in  reality  i^rana  is  identical  with  these 
sages.  ' 

The    Brhadaranyaka    Upanisad      gives  the  same   narrative  together 
with   the   meditation    on     Prana  with    some   minor  deviations*  *  In    the 
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struggle  of  the  gods  and  the  Asuras  for  supremacy  the  gods  chose  the 
various  divinities  i.  e.  the  senses  of  speech  and  the  rest,  one  after  another, 
to  sing  the  Udgltha  in  order  to  overcome  the  Asuras.  But  each  of  the  divini- 
ties, Speech,  Breath  of  inhalation,  Eye  and  Mind,  were  contaminated  by  the 
Asuras  with  the  evil  of  selfishness.  They  kept  the  good  for  themselves  and 
left  the  evil  to  others  in  their  chanting.  Finally  the  gods  chose  the  Breath 
of  the  mouth  as  their  Udgatr.  He  was  not  contaminated  with  evil.  The 
attacking  Asuras  perished  like  clods  of  earth.  This  Breath  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  body,  smote  off  the  evil  and  carried  the  divi- 
nities, Speech,  Breath  of  inhalation,  Eye  and  Mind  beyond  death.  Thus 
Speech,  the  first  to  be  free  from  death,  became  Eire;  the  Breath  of  In- 
halation become  Vayu;  the  Eye  became  the  Sun;  the  Ear  became  the 
Quarters  and  the  Mind  became  the  Moon.  These  gods  are  immortal.  Prana 
alone  eats  all  food,  but  while  eating  himself,  he  protects  and  satisfies  the  other 
senses  with  it.*  This  Prana  is  indentified  by  fanciful  etymologies  with  the 
sage  Ayasya  Angirasa  (  anga+rasa  )  'because  he  is  the  essence  of  the 
limbs/  with  Brhaspati  (  Brhatl-Pati  )  and  Brahmanaspati  (  Brahman— 
Pati  )  'because  Brhat!  and  Brahman  are  Speech*  and  with  ttaman  (  Sa— 
she,  arna-he;  or  Sama-equal)  'because  he  is  the  He  and  the  She,  speech,  or 
because  he  is  equal  to  a  gnat  or  a  fly  or  an  elephant  or  the  three  worlds/ 

The  narrative  relating  to  Prana  occurs  at  four  places  in  the  Talava- 
kara  Brahmanopanisad  with  minor  differences.  As  in  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad  it  is  stated  that  Prana  was  chosen  for  the  Dlksa  (  the  initiatory 
rite  )  as  the  Udgatr.  At  the  end  of  the  narrative  Prana  has  been  described 
as  the  progenied  Udgltha  \  The  five  breaths  and  the  mind  together 
with  the  five  senses  are  described  as  his  progeny  .  It  gives  prominence 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  meditation  on  Prana  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
senses  that  destroys  evil  and  leads  to  heaven;  for  Prana  it  is  who  feeds 
and  protects  the  senses  *.  The  Talavakara-Brahmana—  Upanisad  makes 
the  significant  statement  thnt  J  the  senses  of  speech,  eye,  ear  and  smell 
are  only  forms  of  fire,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  quarters  and  wind  and 
that  it  is  Prana  who  has  created  a  divine  assembly  of  those  deties  in 
the  body  in  the  form  of  the  senses.  This  statement  suggests  that  the 
story  of  the  heaven  of  gods  is  an  allegory.  In  Talavakara-Brahmana- 
Upanisad  £  we  have  another  description  of  Prana,  He  is  the  self  of  ail 
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the   gods.  He  alone  is  a  perfect  deity.  In  the  material  world   he  Is   called 
Vayu.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  constellations,  fire,  day,  night,  rain,    water,, 
herbs  and  trees,  -these   are    half-deities.    Vayu  alone   is   a   full  god,   be- 
cause all   the    half-deities   are     merged   into   him.    The  whole    world  is 
dissolved  into  Vayu.  The   senses  together  with    the    mind    similarly   are 
dissolved  into  Prana  in  sleep.  He  is  Prajapati,  also  called  '  Ka  '.    He   swal- 
lows all;  no  one  can  swallow   him.   The     Satyaklrtas  say  that   the   deity 
that  they  worship  has  only  one  form  common  to  the    cows,   the    beasts    of 
burden,  the  elephant,  man,  and  all  creatures,  and  that   is   Praga*    A    crea- 
ture retains  its  special  form  while  it  is   alive.    It    ceases  when  Prana   h  t>s 
departed,  and  the  creature  without  Prana  becomes  like  wood   and    useless* 
The  inner  nature  of  Prana  is  warmth;  and  the    inner   nature    of    warmth 
is  fire.  So  for   the  microcosm  ic    (  body  )  aspect  Now  for  the   macrocos- 
rnic  (  deity  )  aspect  :  Vayu  is  Praaa;  his  inner   nature  is   heat;    its   inner 
nature  is  lightning.  Prana    does  actions  with  the  mind  as    his    eye  and 
with  the  help  of  speech;  tone  is  his  progeny.  Vayu,  Agni,  the   Moon   and 
the  Sun  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  remote,  they  are  in  the  body,  Prana1  sus- 
tains speech  with  the  mind.  It  is  Prana  that  resides  in  man    and   speaks. 
Without  taking  any  rest  he    protects  the    whole   universe.    He    is    Indra\ 
It  need  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  Kenopanisad  is  only  a  part 
of  the  Talavakara-Brahmanopanisad,   therefore    Prana  is   for  it  the    ulti- 
mate reality.  The  Kenopanisad  is  a  pirt  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
doctrine  of   Prana  and  it  has   raised  the   Brahman  to  the  position  of  the 
ultimate  reality. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atman  in  the  3Chandogya  Upanisad,  which 
Is  of  the  nature  of  a  dialogue  between  Sanatkurnara  and  Narada,  assumes 
the  form,  of  a  doctrine  of  Prana.  After  mentioning  a  series  of  an  ascending 
order  of  importance  and  consisting  of  name,  speech,  will,  thought,  medi- 
tation, understanding,  strength,  food,  water,  heat,  ether,  memory  and  hope, 
Praua  has  been  mentioned  as  higher  than  them  all,  Prana  has  been  descri- 
bed thus  :  just  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  are  fixed  in  the  hub,  so  is  every- 
thing fixed  in  this  Prana.  The  activity  of  Prana  is  by  his  own.  power.  The 
giver,  the  receiver  and  the  received  are  all  Prana.  The  father,  the  mother, 
the  brother,  the  sister,  the  preceptor,  the  Brahmana,  are  all  Praaa-  If  one 
merely  speaks  something  like  unbecoming  words  to  any  of  them,  one 
would  be  accused  of  matricide  or  parricide  or  fratricide  &c,  but,  if  they  are 
dead,  one  may  burn  them  upside  down,  thrusting  them  in  with  a  poker,  and 
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nobody  would  say  anything  like  that;  for  Prana  constitutes  them  all.  In 
short,  Prana  is  the  ultimate  test  for  determining  the  sinful  nature  or  other* 
wise  of  an  act  and  it  serves  as  an  all-comprehending  value.  There  is 
another  important  reference  to  Prana  in  the  Ghandogya  Upanisad'.  Usasti 
Cakrayana  mentions  Prana  as  the  deity  presiding  over  the  prelude  of  the 
Sam  an  on  the  ground  that  all  beings  merge  into  Prana  and  emerge  again 

into  existence  from  Prana. 

• 

The  main  difference  between  the  Ghandogya  Upanisad  and  the* 
Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Prana  is  concern- 
ed  consists  of  additions  and  they  are  as  follows  :—  Prana  has  been  indenti- 
fied  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  with  Agni  and  the  identity  has  been 
explained  thus.  The  universe  was  in  the  beginning  enveloped  in  Death  in 
the  form  of  hunger.  Death  wished  to  have  a  body.  He  created  water,  and 
from  out  of  water,  the  earth;  and,  while  toiling  on  the  earth,  fire  was  produ- 
ced from  the  heat  of  his  body.  Agni  is  the  embodied  form  of  Death  and  is 
itself  Prana.  This  Agni  assumed  three  forms,  those  of  fire,  wind  and  the 
sun.  The  east  was  his  head,  the  west  was  his  tail,  the  north  and  south 
were  his  flanks,  heaven  was  his  back  and  aerial  regions  his  belly  and  the 
earth  his  chest\  The  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad*  gives  a  philosophy  of  holy 
activity  (  vrata  )  and  the  main  point  emphasized  there  is  that  one  should 
practise  only  one  activity,  that  of  breathing  in  and  breathing  out,  and 
should  not  accept  the  functioning  of  the  other  sense  organs  as  holy  activity. 
Breathing  is  the  activity  of  the  middle  breath.  In  this  philosophy  of  holy 
activity  there  is  a  narrative  of  Prajapati.  Prajapati  created  the  sense 
functions.  They  strove  with  one  another.  Speech  resolved  to  speak  con- 
tinuously, the  eye  resolved  to  see  continuously,  the  ear  to  hear  continuously 
and  so  on.  Death  overtook  them  in  the  form  of  weariness,  but  not  the 
middle  breath.  Therefore  all  the  senses  accepted  his  superiority  over  them 
and  became  one  with  him.  So  far  about  the  microcosm;  now  for  the 
macrocosm.  Agni,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  other  gods  resolved  to  do  their 
actions  continuously,  but  they  did  not  succeed.  They  had  to  rest  themselves. 
There  is  only  one  deity  which  does  not  set  or  rest  itself  and  that  is  Vayu. 
The  deities  are  merged  in  Vayu  and  emerged  into  existence  from  Vayu. 
Vayu  is  Prana. 

After  this  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  there  is  a  philosophical 
discussion  to  indicate  that  Prana  is  itself  the  Self.  The  universe  is  nothing 
but  name,  form  and  action.  All  names  are  born  of  speech;  all  forms  of  the 
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eye,  all  actions  of  the  self.  In  fact  the  triad  of  name,  form  and  action  forms 
a  unity,  and  is  the  Self.  Here  is  the  immortal  covered  up  by  the  real 
Prana  is  the  immortal  and,  name  and  form  are  the  real.  By  them  is  Prana 
covered  up.  The  chief  characteristic  mentioned  here  of  the  Self  in  the 
form  of  Prana  is  action.  Name  and  form  are  manifested  by  action. 
They  are  the  visible  and  knowable  world.  Action,  which  is  the  cause  of 
it,  and  Prana,  which  is  the  ground  for  action,  are  both  invisible.  The 
philosophical  discussion  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Self  is  the  aggre- 
gate, the  visible  world  and  the  invisible  causal  agency. 

There  is  another  important  reference  to  Prana  in  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad.  In  the  assembly  of  wise  men  convened  by  Janaka,  Vidagdha 
oakalya  puts  and  repeats  the  following  question  to  Yajnavalkya :  "How  many 
gods  are  there?  "  Yajnavalkya  in  his  answers  one  after  another  reduces  the 
number  of  the  gods  to  one  and  that  one  god  is  Prana1  .  In  the  Brhadara- 
nyaka  Upanisad  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  words  Uktha,  Yajus, 
Sam  an  and  Ksattra  has  been  given  in  order  to  mention  the  greatness  of 
Prana.  Prana  is  Uktha  (  Litany  )  because  he  causes  everything  to  stand 
up  (  Ud-stha  X  He  is  Yajus  because  ail  creatures  are  united  (  Yuj  )  on 
account  of  him.  He  is  Saman  because  due  to  Prana  all  tilings  combined 
(sam+anc)  in  Prana.  Prana  is  Ksattra  ( the  Ksatriya  community  or  power) 
because  by  him  is  the  body  protected  (  trai  )  from  injury  (  ksan  ). 

The  Prasnopanisad3  has  discussed  the  universal  principle  of  Prana 
in  a  detailed  manner.  The  body  is  called  Bana  in  this  Upanisad.  The 
five  elements  and  the  mind  together  with  the  senses  sustain  this 
body  and  illuminate  it  Prana  is  the  highest  among  them.  It  divides 
itself  five-fold,  and  sustains  the,  body  When  the  queen  bee  flies  away, 
all  the  bees  fly  away  and  return  when  she  returns,  in  the  same  way 
when  Prana  departs  from  the  body  all  divinities  ( the  elements  arid 
the  senses )  leave,  and  return  when  Prana  returns.  These  divinities 
are  pleased  and  praise  Prana.  He,  they  say,  is  fire,  sun,  rain,  Indra, 
"Vayu,  earth,  food,  existence,  non-existence  and  immorality.  Like  the 
spokes  in  the  hub  of  a  chariot  wheel,  everything  is  firmly  fixed  in 
Prana;  the  three  Vedas,  the  sacrifice,  the  priests  and  the  warriors. 
Thou,  0  Prana,  movest  in  the  woinb  as  Prajapati  and  art  born  again; 
creatures  bring  thee  tribute;  thou  livest  with  the  senses*  Thou  art 
the  best  carrier  of  oblations  of  the  gods.  Thou  art  svadha  (  offering  ) 
to  the  Pitrs;  thou  art  the  true  activity  of  the  sages,  the  Atharvans 
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and    the    Angirases  ........  Thou    art    Indra,     Budras    and  Bain  ....  This- 

whole    world   Is  under    Prana's  control. 

The  Maitrayam  Upanisad9  has  mentioned  two  divisions  of  the 
Sell;  the  external  self  and  the  internal*  While  the  Prasnopanisad 
contains  nothing  that  is  new  as  compared  with  the  other  Upanisadss. 
the  twofold  division  in  the  Maitrayanl  Upanisad  is  very  characteristic* 
The  trend  of  exposition  is  as  follows  :  The  Sun  is  the  external  Self  and 
the  Prana  is  the  internal  Self.  We  can  infer  the  activity  of  the  Inter- 
nal Self  from  the  activity  of  the  external  Self  and  vice  versa.  A  man 
whose  eye  of  intuition  has  been  turned  inwards*  being  the  passive 
observer  of  his  senses,  free  from  sin,  of  pure  mind  and  devoted  to 
the  Self,  can  infer  the  activity  of  the  external  Self  from  that  of  the 
internal  Self.  The  Golden  Man  in  the  sun  has  his  seat  in  the  lotus 
of  the  heart  and  eats  food  there,  and  the  eater  of  food  in  the  heart 
takes  his  seat  in  heaven  as  the  Sun-Pire  called  Death  and,  invisible 
to  them,  eats  all  creatures  as  his  food.  The  knower  of  the  two—  fold 
Self  meditates  on  the  Self  and  offers  sacrifice  on  to  him.  He  offers 
a  water  oblation  before  and  after  meals  and  five  oblations  of  food 
to  the  five  Pranas  inbetween  and  then  meditates  :  Thou  art  Prana,. 
the  highest  self  ....  Thou  art  Vaisvanara^  ....  It*  has  been  stated  that 
one  should  meditate  that  Prana  is  food,  that  food  is  a  form  of  Self,. 
that  mind,  hearing,  touch,  vision,  speech,  &c  come  to  an  end  and  a  man 
dies  if  there  is  no  food,  that  food  increases  life,  that  it  is  the  Self, 
and  that  Prana  is  the  essence  of  food. 

The  doctrine  of  $andilya  in  the  £atapathav  Brahmana  has  given 
expression  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  higher  universal  principle^, 
higher  than  Prana,  which  is  all-comprehending,  eternal  and  self-sufficient, 
viz.  the  Self.  The  Self  has  Prana  as  his  body,  it  is  the  Self  of  Prana,, 
of  the  nature  of  light,  all-pervading,  higher  than  everything  else.  It  is  to- 
be  meditated  upon.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  that  the 
knowledge  of  Self  prevents  the  contamination  of  evil  action,  for  the  Self 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  by  action,  which  means,  that  it  is  self- 
sufficient;  but  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  conception  of  the  Self  is  a 
higher  philosophical  doctrine  than  that  of  Prana.  Prana  has  been  mentioned 
there  as  the  highest  universal  principle  and  it  maintains  that  the  fire 
of  Savitr  has  its  stability  in  the  sun,  the  sun  in  truth,  truth  in  fervour,. 
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fervour  in  strength,  strength  In  Prana,  that  Prana  is  the  final  mainstay  of 
the  universe.  The  doctrine  of  6andilyas  is  a  veritable  Sutra  embodying 
the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Self  in  the  Upanisads. 

The  Aitareya  Aranyaka  in  the  beginning  of  its  hexad  on  the 
Atman  refers  to  Atman  without  any  adjective  as  the  basic  principle  of  the 
universe-  The  doctrine  can  be  summarized  as  follows  *  This  visible  uni- 
verse was  in  the  beginning  the  Self  and  that  alone.  He  created  these 
worlds,  the  water  above  the  heavens,  the  rays  i.  e.  the  middle  regions  of 
the  sky,  the  mortal  thing  i.  e.  the  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
He  created  a  Man-form  from  the  waters.  By  the  power  of  fervour 
this  dan's  senses  and  limbs  burst  forth  from  him  and  from  them 
were  created  the  guardians  of  the  worlds,  viz.  Agni,  Vayu*  the  sun, 
the  quarters,  the  plants  and  trees,  the  moon,  death,  and  water.  In  order 
that  they  might  have  a  resting  place  to  eat  food,  he  created  the  cow, 
the  horse  and  finally  man.  They  were  pleased  to  see  man  and  exclaimed 
*  Excellent  work.  *  The  guardians  entered  into  him.  The  Self  subse- 
quently entered  into  man  as  the  most  evolved  form  of  Brahman 
among  the  creatures. 

The  same  Aranyaka^  has  described  the  different  stages  of  the 
conscious  life  of  the  Self,  consisting  of  life  of  plants  and  trees,  life  of 
animals  and  life  of  man.  These  have  been  thus  explained  :  There  is 
sap  in  the  plants;  sap  and  raind  distinguish  the  lower  animals;  man  is  en- 
dowed with  sap  and  mind  and  in  addition  with  intelligence.  Between 
man  and  animals  there  is  this  difference  that  animals  can  experience 
hunger  and  thirst,  but  cannot  express  what  they  experience;  they  cannot 
see  what  they  have  known;  they  know  not  tomorrow  and  the  real  and 
the  unreal.  Man  speaks  what  he  knows,  sees  it,  knows  what  tomorrow 
is,  can  distinguish  the  real  and  the  unreal  and  he  has  the  ambition 
to  reach  immortality  by  means  of  the  mortal  body.  Man,  in  short,  is  the 

finest  manifestation  of  the   Self. 

t* 
The   Aitareya   Aranyaka  "  mentions   the    five    elements  as  Atman 

and  calls  them  the  five-fold  Uktha  (  litany  ).  It  is  called  Uktha  because  all 
this  (universe)  has  been  born  from  it.  Food  and  the  eater  of  food  are  born 
from  that  same  cause.  The  trees  are  food  and  animals  are  eaters  of  food. 
The  eater  is  higher  than  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  difference 
between  food  and  the  eater.  The  whole  creation  has  by  similar  reasoning 
been  shown  to  be  Atman. 
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The  Aitareya  Upanisad  mentions  the  three  births  of  man,  the 
first  being  in  the  form  of  semen,  the  second  as  the  growing  embryo  inside 
a  woman  and  the  third  is  the  state  after  death.  The  term  Atman  denotes 
all  these  three  states.  The  Aitareya  Aranyaka  states  the  view  that  the-- 
embodied  state  of  the  self  is  its  manifest  state  and  that  this  state  is  called 
Avih.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  has  described  the  state  of  the  Self  after 
death  as  consisting  of  the  metres,  of  the  gods,  of  the  three  Vedas,  of  obla- 
tions of  sacrifice,  of  the  Brahman,  of  immortality*.  This  state  of  the  Self 
is  made  of  thought  or  consciousness  and  hence  after  speaking  about  the 
third  birth  the  Aitareya  Upanisad  has  stated  a  query  about  the  Self  to  be 
meditated  upon.  The  answer  given  is  th-it  it  is  intelligence.  It  is  the  Self 
of  the  nature  of  intelligence  whereby  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  speech 
with  all  its  ramification  and  the  discrimination  of  taste  between  sweetness 
and  non-sweetness  becomes  possible.  He  is  the  heart  and  the  mind.  Cons- 
ciousness, perception,  discrimination,  intelligence,  talent,  vision,  self- 
control,  thought,  thoughtfulness,  impulse,  memory,  will,  purpose,  life, 
desire  and  control,  -  these  are  synonyms  of  intelligence.  Brahman,  Indra,, 
Prajapati,  the  godly  group,  the  five  elements,  those  born  from  the  egg, 
those  from  the  placenta,  those  from  sweat  and  those  from  the  sprout,  all 
these  are  founded  on  intelligence.  Intelligence  is  the  foundation  of  the 
universe3.  The  sage  Vamadeva  after  his  death  obtained,  with  the  help  of 
the  Self,  which  is  intelligence,  all  desires  and  became  immortal  . 

The  doctrines  of  philosophical  importance  which  occur  in  the  Aitareya 
Aranyaka  and  the  hexad  on  the  Atman  are  ;  (  1  )  the  cosmic  principle  of 
Prana  is  a  form  of  the  Self;  (  2  )  the  primordial  cause  which  willed  the 
creation  of  the  universe  is  the  Self  without  a  second;  (  3  )  the  five  ele- 
ments are  a  form  of  the  Self;  out  of  them  in  the  forms  of  trees,  animal  and 
man  the  Self  became  more  and  more  manifest  or  evolved,  man  being  the 
most  possessed  of  intelligence,  is  the  most  evolved  form  of  the  Self;  (  4  ) 
the  Self  in  the  form  of  man  has  three  natures  or  births  :  semen  in  man, 
the  growing  embryo  in  woman,  and  intelligence  which  persists  after  death; 
(  5  )  the  Self,  the  primordial  cause,  having  evolved  the  universe,  entered 
into  man  and  found  that  the  most  evolved  form  of  Brahman  was  man;  he 
is  hence  called  Indra;  (  6  )  the  form  to  be  meditated  upon  of  the  Self  is 
intelligence;  intelligence  is  the  foundation  of  the  universe. 

The  Self  to  be  meditated  upon,  as  described  by  the  sage  ^andilya,  occ~ 
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urs  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad\  also  in  the  Datapaths  Brahmana,  *  .  The 
doctrine  of  $andilya  which  is  tersely  worded  like  a  Sutra,  is  as  follows  : 
It  is  the  steadfast  purpose  of  a  man  during  his  life  that  determines  his 
state  after  death.  In  conformity  with  this  truth  the  highest  ideal  of  man 
is  the  Self  to  be  meditated  upon.  Man,  as  described  by  &andilya,  is  made 
up  of  steadfast  purpose  and  so  after  meditating  upon  this  highest  ideal, 
he  becomes  identical  with  it  The  Self,  the  object  of  meditation,  resides 
in  the  heart-,  he  is  made  up  of  the  mind,  has  a  body  of  life,  is  of  the 
nature  of  light,  is  possessed  of  a  true  will-power,  is  of  the  nature  of  ether, 
and  is  smaller  than  a  grain  of  rice  or  barley  and  greater  than  heaven 
and  all  the  worlds.  All  objects  of  sense-perception  and  all  objects  of 
desire  belong  to  him.  Ether  in  this  passage  has  been  sopken  of  as  the 
nature  of  the  Self.  In  other  passages  of  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  we 
get  a  corroboration  of  it.  We  have^  meditation  on  the  Udgitha  (singing 
aloud  of  the  Saman  of  which  the  syllable  Om  is  the  essence  ).  oilaka, 
son  of  Salavat,  Caikitayana  of  the  Dalbha  clan  and  Pravahana,  son  of 
Jivala,  these  three  hold  a  discussion  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
Udgltha,  The  Udgitha  is  the  Saman  and  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  the 
origin  of  the  Saman  is  thus  determined  :  the  Saman  is  born  of  the 
tones,  and  the  source  of  the  tones  is  traced  up  to  ether  in  this  order  : 
tones,  Prana,  food,  water,  heaven,  this  world,  ether.  Of  ether  it  has 
been  said  that  all  creatures  are  born  of  ether  and  dissolved  into  ether. 
Ether  is  greater  than  all,  it  is  the  highest  goal  ;  that  is  the  Udgitha 
higher  than  the  highest  and  infinite.  In  the  meditation  on  the  GayatrS, 
preceding  the  doctrine  of  ^andilya  we  have  a  mystic  reference  to  the 
Self  purporting  to  say  that  the  ether  external  toman  and  the  motion- 
less and  full  ether  inside  man's  heart  are  identical'. 

The  doctrine  of  $andilya   refers  to  the    Self  as  being  of  the  nature 

^i 
of   light.   In   just   the    preceding    section     we    have    a   description    of   the 

light  within  man.  This  light  is  identical  with  the  light  that  shines 
higher  than  heaven,  on  the  backs  of  all  and  everything,  in  the  high- 
est worlds  than  which  there  are  no  higher.  The  warmth  which  we 
feel  on  touching  a  body  is  itself  a  means  of  perceiving  it;  the  sound  we 
hear  on  closing  the  ears  apparently  like  that  of  a  blazing  fire  is  itself 
a  means  of  hearing  it. 

Upakosala,     son  of   Kamala,     and    disciple    of"  Satyakama  Jabala, 
was    instructed    in   the    doctrine    of    the   Self   by  the   three    fires  of    the 
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Agnihotra  and  by  Satyakama  himself.  The  fires  told  him  that  the  Man 
In  the  sun,  the  Man  in  the  moon  and  the  Man  in  the  lightning  were  iden- 
tical with  themselves  i.  e.  the  three  fires.  Satyakama  put  the  crowning 
piece  on  the  doctrine.  *  As  waters  do  not  cling  to  the  lotus-leaf  so  evil 
does  not  cling  to  him  who  knows  this  doctrine.  The  man  in  the  eye 
is  the  Self  and  that  is  the  immortal  Brahman  beyond  fear.  He  is  called 
Sam-yad-Vama,  to  whom  all  beautiful  things  go,  he  is  called  VarnanI, 
the  carrier  of  lovely  things,  Bhamanl,  the  carrier  of  light  .  This  last 
may  be  regarded  as  an  amplification  of  the  term  8of  the  nature  of  light  * 
in  the  doctrine  of  &andilya. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  epithet  Sarvakama,  possessed  of  all 
coveted  objects,  as  applied  by  Sandilya  to  the  Self  is  explained  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Vaisvanara11  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  ;  which  Asvapati  the 
Kaikeya  king,  imparts  to  six  sages  and  which  also  has  occurred  already  in 
the  Agnirahasya  Kanda  of  the  3$atapatha  Brahmana.  The  Vaisvanara 
fire,  regarded  as  the  universal  Self,  has  been  described  in  more  or  less  the 
same  terms  in  both  the  passages.  He  has  the  form  of  the  universe;  the 
universe  is  the  body;  heaven  being  his  head,  the  sun  his  eye,  the  wind  * 
his  breath,  the  sky  is  his  middle  body,  water  his  kidneys,  the  earth  his 
legs-  The  worshipper  of  this  Self  attains  unity  with  all  beings,  and  ob- 
tains his  food.  When  the  worshipper  is  satisfied  with  the  first  five  morsels 
of  food,  offered  to  the  five  breaths,  the  universe  is  satisfied.  The  partaking 
of  food  itself  is  an  Agnihotra  (  fire-sacrifice  )  and  the  Agnihotra  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  unto  all  the  selves.  If  the  leavings  of  food  are 
offered  to  a  Candala  that  amounts  to  a  sacrifice  to  the  universal  Self.  Such 
an  offering  consumes  all  sins  as  though  they  were  a  heap  of  cotton.  In 
the  kingdom  of  king  Asvapati  of  theKeikeyas  there  was  no  thief,  no  miser, 
no  drunkard,  no  one  that  did  not  tend  the  sacred  fire,  no  ignorant  man, 
no  man  unchaste,  much  less  a  woman  unchaste.  This  would  appear  to  be 
the  ethical  culmination  reached  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Vaisvanara  Self. 

The  well-known   Atman    doctrine,    told   to   £vetaketu    by     his 
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father  Uddalaka,  son  of  Aruna,  occurring  in  Chandogyopanisad  has 
attained  the  form  of  the  highest  reasoned  thinking,  ^vetaketu  has  returned 
home  after  having  finished  his  sacred  studies,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four,  and  a  learned  student  of  all  the  Vedas.  His  father  asked  himf 
"  My  dear,  hast  thou  learnt  from  thy  preceptor  that  doctrine  by  which  that 
which  is  not  heard  is  heatd,  that  which  is  not  contemplated  is  contempla- 
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ted,  that  which  is  not  realized  is  realized;  a  doctrine  resembling  the 
knowledge  of  a  single  clod  of  earth  which  being  known,  all  earthen  things 
are  known,  so  that  the  thing  made  of  earth  appears  now  to  be  only  a  basis 
for  language  ( linguistic  differentiation  ),  earth  being  the  only  reality." 
With  this  introduction  Aruni  proceeds  to  expound  the  doctrine  himself  to 
'Ms  son. 

Arum  in  his  exposition  does  not  refer  to  the  ultimate  reality9  i.  e® 
the  Universal  truth,  prominently  by  the  term  of  Atman,  but  refers  to  it  as 
*  the  existent  *  (  sat ).  The  term  Atman  denotes  various  meanings  such  as 
the  living  body*  the  individual  self,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  life  &c,  the 
preceptor  Aruni  has  used  the  term  *sat"  to  denote  a  well-ascertained  mean- 
ing and  then  says  'that  is  the  Self f  *  to  show  that  that  meaning  is  the  import 
or  connotation  of  the  term  Atman.  Existence  is  a  common  attribute 
of  all  things.  It  is  the  common  nature  of  things  in  a  variety  of  states.  The 
causal  state  and  the  effected  state  are  both  indicated  by  it. 

The  old  idea  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  creation,  ex- 
pressed in  Rgveda,  Taittirlya  Brahmana  and  Taittirlya  Upanisad  has  been 
,  negatived  by  Aruni*,  and,  objecting  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  existent 
cannot  be  born  of  the  non-existent,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  existent  is  the  basis  and  the  real  nature  of  the  universe.  By  the 
illustration  of  a  lump  of  salt  dissolved  in  water  he  proved  that  Sat* 
the  Existent,  is  the  invisible  causal  state  of  the  visible  world.  The 
Existent  gave  rise  to  light,  water  and  the  Earth  represented  by  food* 
The  creation  has  been  mentioned  as  preceded  by  the  will  to  create, 
because  the  Existent  was  full  of  the  will  to  create.  Name  and  form  give 
variety  to  the  universe  and  this  differentiation  is  attributed  to  the  life 
principle  of  the  Existent  The  life  principle  is  immortal;  it  does 
not  die  with  the  death  of  the  body;  it  merely  abandons  the  body. 
It  is  to  be  found  even  in  a  tree.  If  it  abandons  a  branch,  it  withers; 
if  it  abandons  the  tree,  the  whole  of  it  dies. 

Man  is  Made  up  of  food,  water,  and  light;  food  has  formed  the 
ordure,  flesh  and  mind;  water  has  formed  the  urine,  blood  and  vital 
energy  (  Prana  );  light  his  formed  bones,  nerves  and  speech.  This  is  a 
very  important  idea  introduced  by  Aruni,  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  a 
material  cause,  to  the  mind  and  to  vital  energy  ( Prana ),  a  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine.  He  has  given  here  an  explana- 
tion of  human  death,  which  implies  a  materialistic  philosophy.  It  is 
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this.  When  a  man  is  dying,  speech,  first  merges  into  the  mind,  the  mind 
Into  vital  energy,  vital  energy  into  light  and  finally  light  into  the  existent* 
Although  Aruni  has  separately  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  life  principle,  it  does  not  follow  from  it  that  every  indivi- 
dual Self  has  a  separate  existence.  Then  again  when  Aruni  tells  his 
son  Svetaketu  the  ultimate  philosophical  truth  that  the  Existent  is  the 
Self  and  *  thou  art  that,  *  it  follows  that  absolute  existence  is  the  only 
reality. 

The  sage  Aruni  opines  that  omniscience  and  liberation  follow 
from  the  realization  of  the  truth  that  the  whole  creation  is  born  of 
the  Existent,  continues  to  exist  in  the  Existent  and  dissolves  into  the 
Existent  In  the  state  of  deep  sleep  living  beings  do  not  know  who 
they  are,  do  not  understand  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Exis- 
tent, just  as  drops  of  honey  gathered  from  various  trees  do  not  know 
from  what  trees  they  have  come.  The  Existent  is  an  ocean  of  all 
living  beings  and  they  are  like  rivers  which  exist  because  of  the  ocean 
and  flow  into  it  In  the  fire-ordeal,  a  red-hot  axe  does  not  burn  the 
truthful  accused  and  then  he  is  released;  it  scalds  who  tells  a  false- 
hood and  he  is  punished*  In  the  same  way  a  man  who  knows  the 
truth  and  speaks  it  is  released  from  bondage.  Thus  Aruni  taught  the 
way  to  liberation  to  his  son* 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Chandogya  Upanisad *  Sanatkumara 
tells  Narada  the  philosophy  of  the  Self.  He  first  names  a  large  number 
of  constituents  arranged  in  an  ascending  series  according  to  their  imror- 
tance.  They  are  Name,  Speech,  mind,  will,  intellect,  meditation,  intelli- 
gence, strength;  then  come  others,  also  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, viz.  food  (  earth),  water,  light  and  ether;  and  then  as  constituents 
of  even  greater  importance  come  memory,  hope  and  Tital  energy;  and 
finally  comes  the  highest  of  all,  viz.  Infinitude  or  the  Infinite  (Bhuman  )« 
Bhuman  (  from  bahu+iman  )  is  abundance,  fullness.  The  ultimate  reality 
which  is  absolutely  full,  being  absolute  and  unconditioned,  is  the  Infinite* 
The  Infinite  has  been  thus  defined  :  that  which  is  without  a  second^ 
In  which  nothing  can  be  seen,  heard  or  understood  different  from 
Itself.  The  opposite  term  is  limited  or  finite,  where  one  can  see,  hear 
or  understand  a  thing  different  from  itself  that  is  small  (  finite  ).  The 
Infinite  is  founded  on  its  own  greatness,  or,  to  put  the  same  idea  differently^ 
it  is  not  founded  on  the  greatness  of  anything  else.  Where  there  is 
differentiation,  there  a  thing  is  dependent  on  another.  Cows,  horses*, 
elephants,  gold,  slaves,  wives,  houses,  fields, — these  constitute  for  the. 
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worldly  greatness;  but  Infinitude  is  not  a  limited  greatness  like  these;  it 
is  limitless.  Greatness  consisting  of  cattle  and  gold  is  mutually  dependents 
dependent  on  others,  it  is  limited  and  small;  and  there  is  no  plasure  in 
what  is  small  What  is  limitless  alone  is  pleasure* 

The  all-comprehending  nature  of  the  universality  of  the  Infinite 
is  expressed  by  mentioning  it  as  synonymous  with  T  and  the  *  Self  *.  One 
who  has  realized  the  universality  of*  the  Self  as  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Infinite  lives  in  a  kingdom  of  his  own  Self;  the  seat  of  a  man  living 
in  another  man's  kingdom  is  insecure,  is  perishable.  A  seer  who  has  seen 
that  all  things  manifest  themselves  through  the  Self  is  never  subject  to 
death,  disease  and  other  ills.  Everything  comes  to  him.  The  realization 
that  he  is  one  and  becomes  many  is  a  remembrance  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sell  Purity  of  food  contributes  to  purity  of  the  spirit  (  mind  ),  purity  of 
spirit  brings  unfailing  remembrance  and  unfailing  remembrance  solves 
the  intricate  knots  of  life. 

Only  one  argument    has  been  advanced    to  prove  the    Infinite  to  be 
the  Self.  Man  does  not  act  without  a  prospect  of  happiness;  without    action 
there  is  no  steadfastness,  without  steadfastness  there   cannot    be  faith;  with- 
out faith  there   cannot  be  contemplation,  without  contemplation  there  can- 
not   be   realization^   without    realization   there     cannot   be    truthfulness, 
truthfulness  is  based  on  the  attainment  of  happiness.  There  cunnot  be  any 
happiness  in  what  is  small.  Eeal  happiness  can   arise   only   from    what  is 
great,  what  is  abundant  and  full,  from  that  which  has  no  deficiency.  When 
we  say  that  a  man's  Self  is  actuated  by  happiness  we  mean  that  man   has 
an  innate  perception  of  the  Infinite,  and  that  he  runs  after  the  small  things 
because  the  intuition  of  the  Infinite  has  become  indistinct    and   dull.  The 
acquisition  of  remembrance  is  only   the   recovery  of  the   intuition    which 
has  become   dull.  A  distinct  remembrance   of  one's  real  Self  leads  to  the 
dissolution  of  all  knots. 

The  Infinite  has  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  non-duality  and  thus 
he  who  contemplates  and  that  which  is  contemplated  are  one  and  the  In- 
finite is  proved  to  be  the  self  of  the  contemplator. 

The  Self  identified  with  the  Infinite,  is  a  different  and  higher  prin- 
ciple than  Prana  and  mind,  for  in  Ghandogya  Upanisad1  it  has  been  stated 
that  Prana  and  mind  emanate  from  the  Self. 

In  the  last  chapter   of  the     Chandogya    Upanisad    we    have   an 
exposition  of  the   Self   which   is  an    object   of  meditation  to  the  gods"1, 
citadel  of  the  Brahman  and  thewhite  lotus  described  in  the  Atharva- 
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veda  have  been  referred  to  here  at  the  outset  and  the  first  question  posed 
is :  *  what  Is  there  to  be  searched  for  and  inquired  into  In  the  small  ether 
of  the  small  lotus-house  in  the  citadel  of  Brahman  ?^  *  The  answer  given 
is :  the  ether  in  the  heart  is  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  ether  outside; 
Heaven  and  earth  are  contained  there  •  Fire,  wind,  the  sun,  the  moon*  the 
lightning,  the  constallations,  what  is  and  what  is  not-all  are  contained 
there.  Another  question  is  posed  :  when  this  citadel  of  the  Brahman  ages 
and  parishes  what  remains  of  it  ?  The  answer  given  is:  the  real  citadel 
of  the  Brahman  does  not  grow  old  with  age  and  perish  by  murder.  All 
desired  objects,  are  contained  here.  The  Self  is  free  from  evil,  old  age, 
and  death.  There  is  no  freedom  without  a  realization  of  it;  freedom  is 
the  ability  to  do  what  one  likes  ;  it  is  only  the  knower  of  the  Self  who 
can  do  what  he  likes.  All  his  desires  are  fulfilled  ;  all  his  desires  are  cen- 
tred in  the  Self;  only  they  are  covered  up  by  false  appearance. 

He*  who  knows  that  the  Self  is  in  the  heart  goes  every  day 
to  heaven.  The  Self  is  called  Serenity  or  the  serene.  When  the  Self 
departs  from  the  body  and  returns  once  more  to  the  Light  above,  he 
manifests  himself  in  his  true  nature.  That  is  the  Brahman.  His  name- 
is  Truth.  He  governs  the  mortal  and  the  immortal. 

The*  Self  is  the  embankment  (  or  dam  )  which  keeps  apart 
the  worlds  and  prevents  chaos.  No  one,  neither  old  age  nor  death  nor 
sorrow,  neither  good  nor  bad  deeds,  can  cross  its  limits;  they  are  ob- 
served by  day  and  night.  No  evil  can  touch  this  embankment.  He  who 
can  cross  It,  if  he  is  blind,  he  is  no  longer  blind,  if  he  is  pierced  by 
weapons,  he  is  no  longer  that;  a  diseased  person  becomes  free  from 
disease.  For  one  who  has  crossed  it  night  becomes  day.  This  world 
of  the  Brahman  is  forever  illuminated,  It  is  by  means  of  a  vowed 
life  of  the  pursuit  of  sacred  knowledge  that  it  can  be  obtained. 

The*1  story  of  Indra  and  Virocana  has  been  narrated  in  this 
same  chapter  in  order  to  give  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  Sell 
Indra,  king  of  the  gods,  and  Virocana,  king  of  the  Asuras,  come  to 
Prajapati  to  learn  the  Atrnan  doctrine.  They  both  request  Prajapati  to 
expound  to  them  *  the  nature  of  the  Self  by  a  knowledge  of  whom, 
free  from  evil,  old  age,  death,  sorrow,  hunger  and  thirst,  possessed  of 
true  desire  and  true  will,  one  can  attain  all  desires  and  all  worlds. 
Prajapati  tells  them  :  *  He  is  the  man  in  the  eye.  *  Virocana  thinks 
that  since  exactly  the  image  one  can  see  in  a  mirror  or  in  water  is 
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to  be  seen   in  the  eye;  now    this     image   is  that   of  a  man's   body  and 
therefore  the   body   must  be  the   real   Self.    So  Virocana    returns  to  the 
Asuras   with   a  philosophy  of  life  which    understands   the   body  to  be  the 
Self ;  this  accordingly    becomes   the    philosophy   of  life   of    the    Asuras. 
Indra   also  has  conceived  the  same    idea  of  the   Self   as  Virocana  and   has 
gone  on   his    way   back;  but  a  doubt    occurs    to  him  as    he   thinks  every- 
thing  over.   He  sees  a  flaw  in  the    materialistic    philosophy  and  goes  back 
to  Prajapati  with    a  desire  to  question   him    further.    Prajapati   tells  him 
that  the   Man    who    experiences  dreams    is  the    Self.   Indra    sees   a  flaw 
here   also :    the   experiencer   of    dreams     experiences    sorrow.   Prajapati 
now   tells  him   that  the  Man   who  experiences   Serenity    in  deep  sleep   is 
the    Self.  Indra   does   not  feel   any   satisfaction    here  also  :    in  deep  sleep 
there  is  no  consciousness  ;  in  a  way  there  is  a  merger  of  the   Self  ;  and 
then  Prajapati   gives   a  fuller    exposition.    The   purport  of  what    he   has 
said  in  the  three  earlier  teachings   is    that   the  common,   experiencer   of 
the   three   states,  of   the  waking,     dneamiog   and   serene    states,   is  him- 
self the   Sell   He  now  proceeds   to  state  his   nature.  It   is  the  embodied 
Self  which  is  affected    by   the  pair    of  pleasure   and    pain.  The  bodiless 
Self,     like     the      wind   or     the    cloud    or     the   lightning    or    thunder* 
which  are  ail   bodiless,  departs  from    the    body   and  returns  to  the  high- 
est light,  regaining   his  true  nature.    The    eye    exists   that   this   Self  may 
see  ;  the  sense   of   smell,   that   he   may  smell;    the  speech,   that   he  may 
speak;    the   ear,    that    he    may  hear;   the   mind,  that    he    may   think.  It 
is   through   the    mind  that   he    enjoys   all  the     objects    of    desire.    It  is 
this    Self  that  gods    worship,    and    therefore    they     are  possessed    of   all 
objects  of   desire    and   all     the    worlds.    The    Self   is    the    ether  within 
which  name  and  form  dwell ;  which  is  the  Brahman,  which  is  immortality. 
He   who    has    studied  the    Vedas  in  his    preceptor's    farnily   and 
returning,  passes   his  life   in  a  clean    place  in  the  midst  of    his  family, 
continuing  his  Vedic  studies,  controlling  his  senses,  practising  non-violence 
towards  all  creatures,    reaches  the  world  of  the  Brahman  and  there  is   no 
return  for  him  to  worldly  existence. 

The  Chandogya  Upanisad  lays  down  the  following  eight  proposi- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Self  ; 

(  i  )  The  Self  is  completely  free  to  determine  his  future;  for  exam- 
ple, a  man  becomes  that  which  he  wills;  Kratu  in  this  context  means  the 
will.  By  meditating  that  his  desire  and  his  will  should  corne  true  a  man 
becomes  possessed  of  a  true  desire  and  will. 
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(  ii  )  The  Self  is  the  ether  of  the  heart  which  contains  within 
itself  the  whole  universe. 

(  Hi )  The  Vaisvanara  Self  is  the  Self  with  the  universe  as  his 
body,  the  one  enjoyer  residing  in  all  creatures. 

(  iv  )  The  man  in  the  eye,  whom  no  evil  can  touch,  who  is  the 
carrier  of  all  beautiful  things  and  of  all  light,  assumes  the  form  of  the 
mind  and  the  senses  and  carries  out  their  activity.  It  is  he  who  experi- 
ences the  waking  and  the  dreaming  states  and  the  state  of  deep  sleep.  The 
serenity  of  deep  sleep  is  his  own  true  nature  and  therefore  he  is  called 
the  Serene. 

(  v  )  The  individual  Self  is  a  form  of  the  universal  Self  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Existent.  He  entered  into  the  three  primordial  elements 
and  evolved  name  and  form.  The  real  origin  of  the  universe  as  also  its 
re'd  nature  is  the  Existent  and  that  is  the  Self  and  from  it  emanates  the 
teaching  &  that  thou  art  '. 

(  vi )  The  infinite,  all-pervading,  admitting  no  duality,  whose 
nature  of  perfect  bliss  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Self  which  cuts  off  all 
knots  of  thet  heart,  which  is  different  from,  and  higher  than  the  mind  or 
vital  energy.  Its  knowledge  enables  a  man  to  live  as  he  likes,  that  is,  makes 
him  free. 

(  vii )  The  Self  is  the  embankment  which  maintains  order  in  the 
universe;  neither  good  deeds  nor  bad  deeds  cross  its  limits  and  evil  keeps 
at  distance  from  it. 

(  viii )  The  Immortal  Self,  which  is  the  world  of  the  Brahman, 
true  in  desire  and  will,  free  from  sorrow,  is  the  highest  light,  which  is 
the  bodiless  Self9  whom  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  reaches*  This  is  the 
Truth  which  is  covered  over  with  falsehood;  it  is  obtainable  only  by  one 
whose  word  comes  true  and  then  he  obtains  release.  It  can  be  obtained  by 
a  man  devoted  to  vedic  study,  non-violent  and  absorbed  in  religious  activity 
throughout  his  life. 

The  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  shows  a  further  development  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Self.  It  comes  next  after  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  in 
point  of  chronological  sequence,  Uddalaka  Aruni  of  Chandogya  Upanisad 
being  the  preceptor  of  Yajnavalkya  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  . 

The  couple,  i.  e.  the  male  and  the  female  looked  upon  as  an 
entity,  has  been  mentioned  here  as  the  nature  of  the  Self,  the  cause 
of  the  universe.  *  There  was  the  Self  alone  in  the  beginning.  He  was 
called  Purusa  because  he  had  formerly  (  Purvam  )  burnt  up  (us)  evil. 
He  could  see  no  one  besides  himself.  He  said,  *  I  am  *  and  *  I  *  be- 
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€ame  his  name.  The  knowledge  that  there  was  no  one   other  than  himself 

made  him  free    from  fear.  He  had    no   joy.  He  desired  a  second*    He   had 

(  now)  a  body  as  big  as   a  man  and  a  woman    in  embrace.  He   divided   it 

into  two  pieces    and  so    a    husband  and  a  wife  were    born.  From  them  in 

due  order  were  born    men,  cattle,  horses,   asses,  goats,  sheep  down    to  the 

insects.  He  saw  that  he  was  the  creation*  Since  as  a  god  he    created    better 

gods  like  Agni   and    Soma   it  was   a  supercreation;  also  because  being  a 

mortal   he  created     immortals.    He    is  also    all  the  gods,     being     their 

creator1.  *  The  Self,  who   is   the    primordial    cause,    is    described  here  as 

saying  that   he  was   the    creation    a,nd    this    amounts    to  the   doctrine  of 

the  identity  of  cause   and    effect,    which  is  the   doctrine    of  the    Sankhyas 

also.    That  the    Self   divided   himself     into    a  couple    is   an    idea    which 

occurs  frequently   ID    the   pre—  Upanisadic  literature^. 

The  Self  carries  out  the  work  of  differentiation  of  the  un- 
differentiated  universe  by  means  of  name  and  form.  He  permeated  the 
entire  body  even  to  the  tip  of  the  finger-nails,  just  as  the  razor  com- 
pletely occupies  its  sheath  or  the  bird  its  nest3* 

The  vital  breath,  the  eye,  the  ear,  speech,  the  mind  are  names 
derived  from  certain  activities  and  are  really  names  of  activities  ; 
and  as  such  they  are  names  of  the  Self;  for  the  activities  belong 
to  the  Self.  They,  however,  amount  to  a  fragmentary  designation  of 
the  Self  ;  Atman  is  the  complete  designation.  Herein  lies  a  proof  of 
the  unity  of  them  all.  He  who  regards  them  as  separate  from  one 
another  is  an  ignoramus.  In  short,  the  Self  himself  transformed  himself 
into  the  senses  and  the  mind*. 

It  is  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Brahman  makes  man 
one  with  the  universe.  The  Brahman  itself  thought,  *  I  am 
Brahman  *  and  therefore  became  all  this.  Gods,  seers  and  men  also 
had  realization  that  they  were  one  with  the  Brahman,  and  thus  they 
became  one  with  the  universe.  The  gods  do  not  like  that  men  should 
"be  philosophers  and  attain  unity  with  the  universe.  A  man  who 
worships  a  deity  as  something  different  from  the  Brahman  is  devoid 
of  knowledge  and  becomes  a  beast  in  the  keeping  of  the  gods.  No 
one  likes  to  lose  one  of  his  animals^. 

The  good  deeds  of  a  knower  of  the  Self  never  perish  ;  by 
knowledge  of  Self  ill  desired  objects  become  available  to  him  ;  for 
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the  Self  himself  creates  them™  The  Self  should  be  worshipped  as  the 
world  to  be  acquired  .  For  ail  living  beings,  for  all  creatures  the 
Self  is  the  only  world  to  be  acquired  (  Loka  )  or  a  place  to  live.  The 
Self  is  the  world  of  gods,  the  world  of  the  manes,  the  world  of  men? 
the  world  of  sages  and  the  world  of  living  creatures.  The  Self  itself 
is  the  world  of  gods  acquired  by  sacrifices,  the  world  of  sages 
acquired  by  Vedic  studies,  the  world  of  manes  acquired  by  offerings  to 
the  manes  (  $raddha  )  and  by  the  procreation  of  offspring,  the  world 
of  men  acquired  by  liberality  and  the  world  of  other  living  beings 
by  acts  of  humanity  .  In  this  Upanisad  text  che  word  Atman  denotes 
the  human  individual,  and  it  indicates  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Atman  philosophy  the  individual  is  the  centre  of  all  religious  and 
ethical  activity  and  the  highest  value  of  life.  Many  of  the  rising  grades 
of  speculations  on  the  Atman  emphasise  this  view  of  the  individual. 

In  the  next  section %  it  has  been  stated  that  the  entire  desire 
of  a  man  is  centred  on  a  wife  for  procreation  and  on  wealth  for 
activity.  Until  these  two  are  secured  a  man  regards  himself  as 
incomplete.  Actually  it  is  the  mind,  speech,  the  eye,  the  vital  breath 
and  the  ear  which  complete  the  Self.  The  mind  is  himself,  speech 
is  his  wife,  the  vital  breath  is  his  progeny.  The  eye  is  his  human 
property,  for  he  sees  with  the  eye  and  obtains  a  thing.  The  ear  is 
his  divine  property  because  it  is  with  the  ear  that  he  acquires 
knowledge.  The  Self  is  his  entire  activity  because  it  is  because  of 
the  Self  that  any  activity  becomes  possible. 

The  procurement  of  food  is  an  important  activity  of  the  Self. 
The  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  has  made  a  profound  study  of  it 
From  the  Vedic  point  of  view  the  world  falls  into  two  categories, 
that  of  food  and  that  of  the  eater  of  food,  and  great  importance  has 
been  attached  to  this  division;*  The  Taittirlya  Aranyaka  and  the  Taittirlya 
Upanisad  affirm  a  unity  of  the  two  and  regard  the  *  eater  of  food  * 
as  higher.  In  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  the  eater  of  food  has  been 
identified  with  Aditi  who  is  the  same  as  vital  breath  and  the  universe 
has  been  mentioned  as  her  food.  In  a  later  section  ( I.  5  )  while 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  Self,  the  Self  has  been  spoken  of  as 
a  father  who  eats  food  and  has  created  seven  kinds  of  food.  The 
word  'aksiti'£  (imperishability)  in  the  verses  quoted  refers  to  the 
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primordial  Man,  also  referred  to  as  father,  both  terms  standing  for 
the  Sell  He  is  called  imperishable  because  he  performs  action 
by  his  intellect,  and  hence  his  food  does  not  perish  and  thus  all  evil 
in  the  body  is  destroyed  and  all  desires  fulfilled. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Self  created  the  mind,  speech  and 
Praoa  for  himself,  it  means  really  that  the  Self  was  transformed 
into  the  mind  and  speech  and  breath. 

After  this  in  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad^  we  find  the  Self 
mentioned  as  the  hub,  the  central  piece,  and  wealth  the  felly.  The 
moon,  identified  with  Prajapati  and  the  year,  has  sixteen  parts,  of 
which  one  which  is  his  Self,  is  steadfast,  while  the  fifteen 
parts,  corresponding  to  wealth,  increase  and  diminish.  So  it  is  with 
the  Self.  Wealth  increases  and  diminishes.  If  we  are  deprived  of  all 
our  property  and  we  live,  we  can  still  prosper;  and  therefore  the 
hub  has  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  thing. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  son  that  a  man's  Self  continues  after 
his  death  in  this  world.  One  can  win  this  world  (  of  men  )  only  by 
means  of  a  son  and  by  no  other  activity  and  hence  a  son  should  be 
properly  instructed*.  We  should  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  one 
activity  regarding  the  Self  as  a  vow  and  that  is  of  breathing  in  and 
breathing  out  Other  sense  organs  are  of  secondary  importance.  It  is  on  life, 
i.  e.  on  breath,  that  they  are  dependent.* 

The  thesis  that  the  Self  is  the  whole  universe  is  beautifully 
expounded  in  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad\  All  this  universe  is  nothing 
but  name,  form  and  action.  All  names  arise  (  Ud+stha  )  from  speech 
and  hence  Speech  is  their  Uktha  (litany).  Speech  is  also  Sarnan 
because  it  is  equal  (  samana  )  to  all  names.  The  self-same  speech 
is  also  the  Brahman,  because  It  supports  (  bhr  )  all  names.  The  eye 
similarly  is  the  Uktha  of  all  forms  because  they  arise  (  ud+stha  ) 
from  the  eye,  it  is  the  Sarnan  of  forms  because  it  is  equal  (  samana  } 
to  them  and  it  is  the  Brahman  of  all  forms  because  it  supports  (  bhr  ) 
them.  The  Atman  (  body  )  is  the  Uktha  of  all  action  because  they 
arise  J  ud+stha  )  from  it;  it  is  their  Saman,  because  it  is  equal 
(  samana  )  to  actions  ;  and  it  is  their  Brahman  because  it  supports  (  bhr  } 
them.  In  reality  the  triad  of  Name  and  Form  and  Action  is  the  one 
Atman.  Here  is  the  immortal  covered  up  by  the  real  Name  and 
form  are  the  real  ;  they  have  covered  up  Prana  (  i.  e.  Atman,  the 
Self  ),  the  immortal. 
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Names  and  forms  being  spheres  of  action  of  speech  and  the 
eye,  and  since  speech  and  the  eye  are  not  different  from  the  Self, 
the  triad  of  name,  form  and  action  form  only  an  effect  of  the  cause, 
the  Self,  and  since  the  Vedas  believe  in  the  identity  of  cause  and 
effect  the  three  are  identical  with  the  Sell  The  use  of  the  word 
Saman  in  the  sense  of  Sama  i.  e.  equal  also  is  an  indication  of  the 
identity  between  cause  and  effect  being  understood.  Name  and  form 
are  corporeal  while  vital  breath  (  Prana  )  or  vitality  is  incorporeal 
and  hence  Prana  has  been  covered  up  by  Name  and  Form.  Prana 
is  the  immortal  form  of  the  Self. 

When  the  Self,  the  origin  and  support  of  all  actions  and  mani- 
festing himself  through  them,  has  thus  been  described  as  identical 
with  the  vital  breath,  the  next  stage  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Self  is 
reached  in  the  teaching  of  Ajatasatra,  king  of  Kasi  that  the  self 
is  to  be  identified  with  intelligence^.  Drptabalakin  Gargya,  a  learned 
sage,  was  thus  instructed  in  the  Self  by  the  Ksatriya  king  Ajatasatru  : 
The  Self  who  is  of  the  nature  of  intelligence,  having  by  his  intelli- 
gence taken  unto  himself  the  intelligence  of  the  mind  and  the  senses, 
remains  in  the  ether  of  the  heart  in  the  state  of  deep  sleep.  In  the 
dreaming  state  he  restrains  the  senses  and,  although  he  is  inside  the 
body  he  moves  about  as  he  pleases.  In  the  state  of  deep  sleep  he 
enters  .into  the  pericardium  and  rests  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss  like 
a  great  king  or  a  great  Brahmana.  Like  fibres  from  a  silkworm  or 
sparks  from  the  fire,  all  living  creatures,  all  gods  and  all  beings 
conie  out  from  the  Self  (  in  the  waking  state  ).  The  mystic  formula 
for  the  Self  is  '  the  Truth  of  the  Truth.  »  Prana  is  truth  and  he 
is  the  truth  underlying  Prana  .  This  same  Self  is  the  man  in  the 
right  eye  i.  e.  the  seer  of  the  waking  state.  What  he  is  is  typified 
by  various  symbols  like  a  saffron-coloured  garment,  white  wool,  the 
purple  Indragopa  beetle,  the  flame  of  fire,  the  white  lotus,  the  sudden 
lightning  flask  The  mystic  word  for  him  is  *  not  (this)*,  *  not  (  that )  *. 
There  is  nothing  higher  than  he.  His  name  is  '  the  truth  of  the 
truth  *3. 

The  truth  affirmed  in  connection  with  the  Self  in  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad  is  of  the  highest  importance  from  the  view  point  of  the 
science  of  ethics.  The  Self  is  dearer  than  the  son,  wealth  and  every 
thing  elso  and  it  should  be  meditated  on  as*  the  dear*  and  thus 
what  is  dear  to  one  will  not  perish*.  The  Self  is  nearer  to  one 
than  everything  else.  Other  things  are  dear,  but  that  dearness  is 
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relative,   it   Is    conditioned     by  one's     love    of    the     Self,     as    has   been 
explained      in     the     dialogue      between      Yajnavalkya     and     Maitrey!  . 
Yajfiavalkya   there   tells   his    wife    Maitreyl   that  it  is    for    the   sake    of 
the    Self    that   a  husband9   a  wife,    a   son,    wealth,    the    Brahmana     or 
Ksatriya    community,    the    worlds,     the   gods,  the   beings   or     all    things 
in   this    world    become  dear;    that    it   is    the   Self     that   must    therefore 
be   seen,   must   be   made  the   object    of    study,    thought  and    meditation; 
for  it  is    the    knowledge     of     the     Self     whereby    all      this     universal 
mystery   is    known/1    The   acquisition   of  the    Self    is  the   acquisition    of 
all.   If   a   man   regards    things    as    different    from   the    Self,  they   would 
discard   him;    the    caste   itself    would     discard   him    if  he    regards     the 
caste  as?    something    apart   from    the    Self.     When    we   hear  the    sound 
of  a  war-drum    or    a  conch    or    a  Inte,   we   hear     only    the    particular 
sounds    not     all      sounds,    but     the     particular   sounds     are     perceived 
as  belonging  to  a  genus,  so   that   in    hearing   them    we    comprehend    the 
sounds  of  all  beaters  of  the  drum  or  blowers  of  the    conch    or    players    of 
the  lute;  in  the  same  manner  in  all  acts    of   consciousness   there    is  neces- 
sarily a  perception  of   the   highest   genus,    viz.   the  Self,   which    is    pure 
intelligence.  Just  as  from  a  fire  fed    with    fuel    issue   clouds    in    various 
directions;  in  the  same  manner   from    this   great   being   various   forms    of 
knowledge  as  expressed  in  Vedic   and    other    literature    have    issued.    He 
is  the  one  reservoir  into  which  all    phenomenal    existences    in    the    world 
merge.      Finally,     says     Yajfiavalkya,     this     which    is     a     compact     of 
consciousness,  arising  out  of   the    gross    elements,    vanishes   into  nothing 
when   they  have  passed  into    nothing,  so  that   there    is   no   consciousness 
after  death.  And  this  is   because   the   duality  of  the   conscious  life   then 
has  passed  away;  and  now  remains  a   compact    of    pure    intelligence    free 
from  duality,  without  an  interior  and  without  an    exterior.   In    that    non- 
duality  the  difference  between  the   subject    and    the   object  of    knowledge 
disappears.  How  can  one  comprehend   him  who  is    the  root-cause    of  all 

comprehension  whatsoever*  ? 

^ 

In  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  we  have  an  exposition  of  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  honey  i.  e.  sweet  relationship.  Between  the  earth, 
water,  fire,  wind,  the  sun,  the  quarters,  the  moon,  lightning,  thunder, 
ether,  dharma,  truth,  man  and  the  individual  Self  on  the  one  hand 
and  other  beings  on  the  other,  there  is  a  sweet  relationship,  which 
is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  primordial  Man,  full  of  light  and 
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immortal,  in  both  of  them.  This  Man  is  no  other  than  the  Self. 
He  is  common  to  the  earth  and  the  body,  to  water  and  sexnen,  to 
Agni  and  speech,  Vayu  and  the  vital  breath,  the  sun  and  the  eye, 
the  quarters  and  the  ear,  the  t  moon  and  the  mind,  lightning  and  the 
warmth  in  the  body,  thunder  and  human  sounds  and  tones,  ether 
and  the  ether  in  the  heart,  dharma  outside  and  dharma  in  man  and 
truth  outside  and  in  man.  This  Self  is  the  overlord  of  all  beings.  Like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  held  fast  in  the  hub  and  the  felly,  all  beings,  all 
gods,  all  worlds,  all  senses  and  all  selves  are  held  firmly  in  him.  This- 
Self  is  the  all-perceiving  Brahman* 

In  the  assembly  of  wise  men  convened  by  king  Janaka  Yajnavalkya 
explains  to  Usasta  Cakrayana  how  the  Self  is  the  innermost  reality  in 
everything.  He  who  is  active  through  the  breaths  of  inhalation  and  exha- 
lation and  the  diffused  and  upward  breaths  is  the  innermost  reality;  but 
this  is  an  indirect  statement  like  a  definition  of  a  cow  or  a  horse  *  such  and 
such  is  a  cow  *  or  'such  and  such  is  a  horse'.  A  direct  and  unobstructed  per- 
ception of  the  Self  is  impossible.  He  who  is  the  real  seer  behind  seeing,  the 
hearer  behind  hearing,  the  thinker  behind  thinking  and  the  cognizer  be- 
hind cognition  cannot  be  seen,  heard,  thought  or  cognized,  being  the  in- 
nermost reality^  all  else  is  wretched  .  To  Kahola  Kausitakeya's  question 
Yajnavlkya  replies  that  the  Self  which  is  the  innermost  reality  is  one  who 
is  beyond  hunger  and  thirst,  sorrow  and  infatuation,  old  age  and  death. 
Knowing  him  a  Brahmana  flinging  aside  ail  desire,— desire  for  sons,  for 
wealth,  for  the  worlds  -  lives  a  mendicantfs  life  and  being  disgusted  with 
both  learning  and  child-like  life,  and  with  the  ascetic  and  non-ascetic 
lives,  he  becomes  a  Brahmana  , 

3  To  Uddalaka  Arum  Yajnavalkya  thus  describes  the  Self  in  his 
aspect  as  the  controller  :  the  immortal  Self  as  the  controller  resides  in 
the  inside  of  the  earth,  water,  fire,  the  aerial  region,  wind,  heaven, 
the  sun,  the  quarters,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  ether,  dark- 
ness, light,  all  the  beings,  —  these  being  the  macrocosm  — ,  and  in 
the  inside  of  smell,  speech,  eye,  ear,  the  mind,  touch,  intelligence  and 
semen,  these  being  the  microcosm,  they  do  not  know  him,  his  body  they 
are  and  he  controls  them  from  within.  Such  a  controller  is  thy  immortal 
Self.  There  is  no  knqwer  other  than  he;  he  is  the  knower  unknown. 

In  the  assembly  of  philosophers  convened  by  Janaka  Yajnavalkya 
while  addressing  Gargi*,  avoids  giving  prominence  to  the  Atman  and 
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mentions  the  ultimate  reality  as  the  imperishable.  In  the  Ohandogya 
Upanisad  Uddalaki  Aruni  makes  a  similar  effort  to  express  the  ultimate 
reality  by  the  word  s  the  existent',  Yajnavalkya  like  Aruni  makes  a  depar- 
ture from  the  old  tradition  and  mentions  the  Imperishable  as  the  Self- 
In  answering  the  question  of  Gargl  Yajnavalkya  says  that  cosmic  time 
which  envelopes  heaven  from  above  and  earth  from  below,  in  which 
heaven  and  earth  reside,  which  is  called  past  and  present  and  future, 
is  woven  across  the  Ether,  warp  and  woof;  while  Ether  is  woven  across 
the  Imperishable,  warp  and  woof,  which  knowers  of  the  Brahman 
describe  as  neither  gross  nor  subtle,  neither  short  nor  long,  neither 
burning  —  red  nor  adhesive,  neither  (light)  casting  a  slridow  nor 
darkness,  neither  wind  nor  ether,  devoid  of  adhesion,  taste,  sinell, 
possessing  neither  eye  nor  ear,  nor  speech,  nor  mind,  without  warmth, 
without  breath  or  mouth,  without  constituents,  without  an  inside  or  an 
outside.  It  does  not  eat  anything;  neither  does  any  one  eat  it  At  its  com- 
mand moments,  hours,  days,  nights,  fortnights,  months,  seasons,  years  and 
rivers  stand  firm  (  at  their  posts  ),  and  gifts  and  sacrifices  and  offerings 
to  Manes  continue.  If  without  knowing  it  one  sacrifices  or  worships  or 
practises  austerities  for  a  thousand  years,  that  would  bear  a  perishable 
fruit,  and,  dying,  one  would  be  in  a  pitiable  condition.  He  who  dies  know- 
ing him  is  a  Brahmana.  That  is  the  unseen  seer,  there  is  none  other 
than  that  seer. 

In  that  assembly  of  philosophers  YajHavalkya  has  described  the 
Self  as  the  innermost  reality,  as  the  inside  controller,  as  the  Imperishable, 
as  non-duality,  as  a  seer  and  as  immortal;  but  he  does  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  re-birth.  When,  for  example,  the  sage  Artabhaga  asks  him 
if  man's  vital  breaths  depart  after  his  death,  he  answers  *  O  ,  they  become 
disintegrated  here  (  in  this  world  itself  )*.  Artabhaga  asks  him  again 
'  What  is  it  that  does  not  leave  the  dead  man  ?  *  *  Name  *,  replies  Yaj- 
navalkya, Artabhaga  employs  a  new  method  of  attack.  *  When  the  dead 
man's  speech  merges  into  fire,  his  vital  breath  into  wind,  the  eye 
into  sun,  the  mind  into  the  moon,  the  ears  into  the  quarters,  the  body 
into  the  earth,  his  Atman  (  individuality,  soul  )  into  ether,  his  small  hairs 
into  the  plants,  his  loi>g  hairs  into  trees  and  his  blood  and  semen  into  water, 
where  then  is  he  ?  *  YajRavalkya  thereupon  took  Artabhaga  aside  and 
nobody  knew  what  they  spoke;  but  the  Upanisad  says  this  only  that  what 
they  said  and  praised  then  was  Karman;  and  that  one  becomes  good  by 
gotid  work  and  bad  by  bad  work.  The  purport  of  this  discussion 
appears  to  be  that  only  Karman  remains  behind  after  death  and  that  a 
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man  survives  In  the  form  of  his  Karman.  9  In  the  preceding  discussion, 
when  Artabhaga  says  that  a  man's  Atman  is  merged  into  ether,  he  also 
apparently  has  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  re-birth.  At  the  end 
of  that  session  Yajnavalkya  poses  the  following  question  before  the 
assembly.  It  is  not  false  to  say  that  a  man  is  like  a  tree;  a  man's  small 
hairs  are  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  his  skin  is  like  the  bark,  his  blood  the 
sap,  his  flesh  is  the  under  layer  of  wood,  the  sinews  the  fibres  under  them, 
the  bones  the  wood  within,  the  human  marrow  is  compared  to  the 
marrow  of  wood.  If  the  tree  being  cut,  grows  again  from  the  roots, 
from  what  root  does  a  man,  cut  off  by  death,  grow  ?  Do  not  say  that 
it  grows  from  semen;  it  is  produced  in  the  living.  When  a  man  is  once 
born,  who  would  beget  him  again  ?  *  The  assembly  could  not  return  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

A  detailed  exposition  of  re-birth  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  old  Upanisads  except  the  Brhadaraayaka  Upanisad.  The  Kathopamsad 
does  indeed  contain  an  explanation  of  re-birth,  but  it  is  a  later 
Upanisad.  Yajnavalkya  tells  Janaka  his  theory  of  re- birth  in 
Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad*.  From  the  two  thought  currents  in  the 
Brhadaranyak  Upanisad  it  appers  that  it  must  have  been  the  current 
view  in  those  times  that  the  thesis  of  re— birth  could  not  be 
adequately  proved. 

Yajnavalkya  tells  Janak  that  the  Self,  residing  in  the  ether 
of  the  heart  (  and  right  eye  ),  is  really  called  Indha,  But  is  cryptically 
called  Indra.  It  would  appear  as  though  his  food  is  finer  than  that 
of  the  bodily  Self.  All  the  quarters  constitute  his  breaths.  That  is  the 
imperishable  and  uncontaminated  Solf. 

King  Janaka's  question  to  Yajnavalkya,  what  serves  as  a  light 
for  a  man,  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  have  set,  when  fire  has 
extinguished  and  when  speech  is  silent  ?  is  answered  by  the  latter 
thus:  *  The  Self  then  is  his  light;  it  is  the  Man  made  of  intelligence* 
who,  residing  in  the  midst  of  the  senses,  is  the  light  inside  the  heart 
( intellect ).  He,  remaining  the  same,  moves  about  from  the  waking  state  to 
the  dreaming  and  vice  versa,  apparently  meditating  and  disporting 
himself;  and  when  he  sleeps  he  transcends  this  world  and  the  forms 
of  death.  When  it  is  identified  with  the  body,  it  is  contaminated 
with  evil;  when  it  leaves  the  body  it  leaves  the  evil.  In  the 
sleeping  state  he  is  his  own  light  and  there  he  creates  non-existent 
things  such  as  chariots,  vehicles  (  horses  to  be  yoked  ),  roads,  tanks 
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and  creates  joys;  for  he  Is  the  creator.  What  good  and  evil  he   experiences 
in   sleep    and   In   dream    do  not    bind    him  in    the    waking    state;    for   he 

Is     one     without    contamination.    It    is    on     account    of    nescience     that 

s 

he   experiences   the   fears   in   the    waking    state    or  in    his  dream  state  •  . 

When  he  regards  himself,  as  a  god  or  as  a  king  or  as  identical 
with  all  this  universe,  that  is  his  best  world  (  of  enjoyment  )„  That  is 
his  true  form  which  has  transcended  desires,  beaten  off  evil  and 
got  over  fear.  Then  this  individual  in  the  closest  union  with  the 
intelligent  (  highest  )  Self  is  aware  of  neither  within  nor  without 
When  all  desires  are  satisfied,  i.  e.  are  centred  in  the  Self  i.  e. 
when  no  desire  is  entertained,  when  he  is  safe  from  sorrow  that 
is  his  true  nature.  Then,  all  differentiations  of  thought  (  of  the  waking 
state  )  e.  g.  the  ideas  of  father  and  mother,  of  gods  and  Vedas,  of 
thief  and  murderer  of  an  embryo,  of  Oandala  mendicant  and  ascetic, 
vanish;  he  has  no  connection  left  with  good  or  evil;  he  has  passed 
beyond  all  sorrows  of  the  heart  He  then  sees  nothing  besides  himself 
which  is  separate  from  himself;  not  that  he  has  lost  his  capacity  to 
see;  for  he  is  the  seer  and  his  capacity  to  see  is  imperishable.  He  is 
the  one  seer  and  is  free  from  duality.  He  is  the  highest  goal  to  bo 
reached,  the  highest  realization,  the  highest  world  to  be  attained* 
the  highest  bliss.  On  a  small  fraction  of  this  bliss  do  other  creatures 
bide  their  time  . 

The  ultimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
Self  in  the  Vedas  is  that  a  man  must  seek  his  highest  ideal  in  life  in  his 
existence  in  this  world  and  not  in  the  other  world.  That  ideal  is  the 
highest  bliss  of  a  learned  man,  guileless  and  unassailed  by  desire;  and  it 
has  been  set  forth  in  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  as  well  as  the  Taittirlya 
Upanisad  which  are  the  source  of  the  idea  of  a  SthitaprajSa  (  one  with 
a  steadied  intellect  )  as  given  by  the  Bhagavad-Gita.  In  the  language  of 
YajSavalkya  the  guileless,  desireless  man  of  learning  is  the  highest  bliss 
and  that  is  the  world  of  Brahman.  The  unit  of  human  bliss  is  that  of  a 
sovereign  full  of  magnificence  and  prosperity  and  human  joys.  This 
bliss  and  that  of  the  Manes,  that  of  the  Gandharvas,  that  of  the  Karma- 
<devas  (  gods  who  have  obtained  their  gotjhood  by  their  work  ),  that 
of  the  gods  by  birth,  that  of  the  world  of  Prajapati  and  that  of  the  world 
of  the  Brahman  form  an  ascending  progression  each  increasing  by  a 
multiple  of  hundred;  and  the  bliss  of  the  guileless,  desireless  Vedic 
scholar  is  equated  with  each  of  the  three  last-named  grades  of  bliss.* 


)  13".  *^ni~^«  3.  I'uv-'Uov*.     (  *  )  i/ar. 
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After  this  Yajnavalkya  speaks  In  a  detailed  manner  of  the 
course  of  the  individual  Self  after  death.  At  the  time  of  death,  the 
(  individual  )  Self  taking  with  him  the  mind  and  the  senses,  which 
have  gathered  round  him,  goes  to  the  heart  and  from  Its 
lighted  tip  he  goes  out  accompanied  by  the  mind  and  the  senses.  He 
remains  still  a  conscious  agent,  his  knowledge,  his  works  and  his 
aptitudes  accompany  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  now  assumes  a  new 
body.  If  he  has  done  good  he  becomes  good;  the  doer  of  evil  becomes 
evil.  Man  is  made  up  of  desires;  his  desires  determine  his  will, 
which  determines  his  actions,  which  determine  what  he  is  to  be.  This 
much  as  regards  a  man  of  desires.  As  regards  a  man  without  desires; 
he  is  without  desires  as  he  has  banished  desires,  or  has  obtained  all  desires 
inasmuch  as  his  desires  are  centred  on  the  Self,  His  vital  energies 
do  not  depart.  Being  Brahman  he  is  merged  into  Brahman.  He 
becomes  immortal.  His  body,  like  the  slough  of  a  snake  drops  away  «, 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  Self  in  death  Yajnavalkyai  says 
that  he  alone  (among  men)  and  the  Brahman  have  known  of  it  . 

Yajnavalkya  after  this  discussion  briefly  speak  of  the  means  to 
reach  the  goal  of  the  Brahman* 

The  knower  of  the  Self  Is  a  creator.  Non-duality  must  be 
realized  in  our  minds.  The  Man  made  of  intelligence  who  resides 
in  the  senses  and  in  the  mind  is  the  un-born  Self.  He  Is  the  lord 
of  all.  He  does  not  grow  greater  by  good  actions  nor  grows  smaller 
by  evil  actions.  He  is  the  protector  of  the  creatures,  and  an  embankment 
which  prevents  confusion  in  the  worlds  3.  Brahmanas  wish  to  know  him 
by  Vedic  study,  by  sacrifice,  by  gifts,  and  by  practising  austerities  of  the 
nature  of  fasts;  and  after  knowing  him  a  man  becomes  a  sage.  Others 
become  recluses  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  him.  Wise  men  of  old  for 
the  same  reason  did  not  desire  offspring.  The  knower  of  the  Self  goes 
beyond  both  good  and  evil.  He  is  not  affected  by  them.  He  Is  not  conta- 
minated by  evil.  One  should  see  the  Self  in  one's  Self  with  quiescence^ 
self-control,  renunciation  of  desire,  endurance,  concentration  and  faith  a's 
means.  Then  everything  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Self.  This  is 
the  way  to  become  a  Brahmana  free  from  evil,  attachment  and  doubt  This 
is  the  world  of  the  Brahman.  This  unborn  Self  is  the  eater  of  food  and 

the  giver  of  wealth.  He   is   without   death   and   without   fear.   He   is   the 

"^  * 

Brahman    . 
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We  can  summarize  thus  the  philosophical  thoughts  of  Brhadara- 
tiyaka  Upanisad  which  have  been  stated  above* 

(i)  Prom  the  Self,  who  was  without  a  second,  but  became  divided 
into  a  couple?  were  born  male  and  female  creatures.  The  whole  creation 
itself  is  the  Self.  The  Self  created  the  immortal  gods.  The  gods  also 
are  the  Self,  There  is  no  duality  between  cause  and  effect 

(ii)  The  Self  as  evolver  of  name  and  form  has  entered  into 
all  bodies.  The  activity  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  is  his  activity. 
All  activity  proceeds  from  the  Self.  Mind,  Eye,  Ear,  &c  are  names  of 
the  Self  in  his  fractional  aspects.  Atman  is  the  name  which  gives 
a  sense  of  his  comlete  activity, 

(iil)  Name,  Form  and  Action  constitute  the  entire  universe*  Names 
come  out  of  speech,  forms  out  of  the  eye  and  actions  out  of  the  Self.  In 
reality  the  triad  of  name,  form  and  action  is  the  Self  itself.  Name  and 
form  are  the  truth  and  the  vital  energy  looked  on  as  indetical  with  the  Self 
is  the  truth  of  the  truth. 

(iv)  *  The  father  who  created  the  seven  foods  '  is  no  other  than  the 
Self.  The  Self  created  the  mind,  speech  and  vital  Energy  as  his  own  food* 
This  food  has  an  infinite  potentiality. 

(v)  It  is  the  Self  alone,  and  not  the  gods,  who  should  be 
worshipped.  Good  deeds  become  imperishable  by  the  worship  of  the  Self. 

(vi)  The  Self  is  the  world  (of  enjoyment  and  of  support)  for  gods* 
sages,  manes,  men,  animals  and  the  several  activities  of  all  these  beings. 
The  Self  is  the  individual,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  worldy  existence. 

(vii)  The  Self  stands  for  the  individual,  which  is  the  centre  of 
worldly  life,  and  which  alone  deserves  to  be  protected.  The  most 
important  vow  to  be  taken  would  be  to  live.  Only  a  secondary  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  wealth.  The  individual  survives  in  this  world  in  the 
shape  of  a  son;  hence  a  son  should  be  instructed.  One  should  acquire  the 
world  of  manes  by  good  deeds  and  the  world  of  gods  by  knowledge. 

(viii)  The  Self  surrounded  by  his  equipage  of  the  mind  and  the 
senses  is  of  the  nature  of  intellignce.  He  is  the  common  factor  that  runs 
through  the  waking  and  dreaming  states  and  the  state  of  deep  sleep.  In 
the  dream  state  he  is  free  like  a  king;  in  sleep  he  enjoys  pleasure,  and 
when  he  resumes  the  waking  state  the  senses  and  the  world  come  out  from 
him  as  sparks  come  out  of  fire. 

(ix)  He  is  the  dearest  object  and  the  dearness  of  other  dear  objects 
is  relative  to  him. 

(%.)  He  is  the  innermost  reality  and  he  is  cognised  by  himself.  He 
cannot  be  the  object  of  seeing,  hearing,  thinking  and  realization  or  intel- 
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lection;  but  ail  these  are  possible  through  him.  He  is  the  passive  witness 
of  these  mental  activities,  which  means  that  he  is  inside  all  as  the  inner- 
most reality. 

(xi)  He  is  the  inner  controller  of  all.  The  sensss,  the  mind  and 
the  external  world;  they  do  not  know  him,  but  he  knows  and  controls  them. 

(xii)  Time  which  contains  within  itself  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future,  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  world  is  woven  in  Ether  as  the 
wrap  and  woof  and  Ether  in  the  Imperishable  which  is  the  Self.  It  has 
none  of  the  relative  attributes  like  grossness,  fineness,  cfec  which  show 
duality.  He  is  neither  enjoyer  nor  the  object  of  enjoyment.  The  mystic  in- 
struction about  him  is  'not  (this),  not  (that)',  It  is  this  Imperishable  which 
is  the  governor  of  the  universe. 

(xiii)  Between  the  creatures  and  the  world  around  them  there  is  a 
sweet  relationship.  Inside  the  beings  and  the  surrounding  universe  there  is 
one  and  the  same  divine  Man,  lustrous  and  immortal,  who  forms  that 
sweet  relationship  between  them  all 

(xiv)  The  Self  is  a  seer  without  duality,  self-illuminated;  he  is  the 
knower,  there  is  no  other  knower;  he  is  the  unseen  seer,  the  uncompreherr 
ded  comprehender. 

(xv)  He  being  imperishable  and  uncontaminated,  by  his  nature 
he  is  above  fear,  he  is  the  highest  world  free  from  sorrow  and  desire.  Be- 
yond good  and  beyond  evil  is  his  nature. 

(xvi)  The  highest  bliss  is  the  realization  of  the  state  of  a  Vedic 
scholar,  guileless  and  unassailed  by  desire.  This  bliss  is  a  hunderd  times 
greater  than  that  of  heaven. 

(xvii)  Wise  men  by  means  of  quiescence,  Self-control  and  other  such 
means  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Self,  the  innermost  reality,  free  from 
contamination  and  imperishable.  His  knowledge '  is  possible  only  by 
renunciation  of  desires. 

(xviii)  The  Self  is  everywhere.  He  experiences  the  bondage  of 
worldly  existence  as  an  individual  with  cravings  and  suffers  transmigra- 
tion and  passes  through  various  vicissitudes  according  to  his  deeds.  As  an 
individual  without  cravings  he  becomes  the  immortal  and  fearless 
Brahman. 

In  the  Taittirlya  Upanisad,  as  in  the  Aitareya  Upanisad,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Self  has  been  assumed  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and 
it  describes  the  creation  of  the  five  elements  in  due  order.  It  proceeds 
to  state  that  from  the  earth  plants  were  produced,  that  food  vas  produced 
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from  plants  and  that  man  was  produced  from  food    .  Erom   the  etymology 
given  later  on,  food  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  beings;  It  Is   eaten   and   it 
eats  up  the  creatures  and  therefore  It  is  called   anna,  food    „    Man    is    des- 
cribed with  the  epithet  *  made   of  the   sap   of  food  ',   and   man  himself  is 
called  the  Self  consisting  of  food    .  This  Self  consisting    of   food    has  been 
described  in  terms  of  the  metaphor  of  the   Bird-Men   in   the    construction 
of  the  fire-altar.  The  Bird—Man  In  the  fire— altar   construction  has  a  head, 
a  north  and  a  south  flank,  a  trunk,  and  the   tail   as   the   cause  of   stability. 
These  same  parts  have  been  imagined  for  the  Self  made  of  food,   i.    e.    for 
man.  This  same  metaphor  of -the  Bird-Man  is  continued  in  the  description 
of  the  Self  consisting  of  vital   energy,    of  the    Self  consisting    of  mind,  of 
the  Self   consisting  of  intelligence  and  of  the  Self  consisting  of  bliss.  These 
selves  also  which  come  after  the    Self  made  of  food  have  been   described 
as  having    the    form  of   man     with     the     metaphor    of  the    Bird-Man. 
Although  the  word  &  purusavidha  *  Is  understood  to  mean  'having  the  form 
of  man  *  it  Is  really  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of   an    imaginary   description. 
That     the    selves   made    of  vital    energy,    of    mind.,   of    intelligence    and 
of  bliss  are  different  from  the  bodily   self   has    been   frequently    indicated 
here  with   the  words  *  the  bodily   self   of  the   first  forms  the  bodily  self 
of  this  one  also  '  in  the  case  of   all    the  four  following  selves   consisting 
of  vital  energy  &c.;  which  means  that  they  all  have  the  same  bodily  self, 
viz,  the  first  Self  consisting  of  food  or  the  gross  body.  This  point  can  be 
proved  with  the  aid  of  other  Upan^ads.  In  the  Aitaraya*  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  body  appears  to  be  manifest  (  avih  ),  while  vital  energy  is    incor- 
poreal, unmanifest  and  invisible.   This  vital  energy  Is  the  Self  made    of 

u 

Vital  energy  and  Is  called  incorporeal  here.  In  the  Ohandogya  Upanisad    it 
is  said  that  this  body,  kept  by  Death  under   his  control,    is  the  support 
of    the     incorporeal    Self.     The     Brhadaranyaka     Upanisad    mentions 
the  Man  in  the  ether    of  the  heart  as  having  apparently  a  subtler  food 
than  the  bodily  self. 

In  Sankaracarya's  opinion  the  term  *  bodily  Self  *  is  applicable  to 
all  the  four  selves  beginning  with  the  Self  consisting  of  vital  energy; 
and  hence  he  has  interpreted  the  text  quoted  above  as  saying  *0f  the  Self 
consisting  of  food  mentioned  before  (purvasya),  this  Self  consisting  of 
vital  energy  is  tlie  bodily  Sell  ' 

The  Self  consisting  of  vital  energy  which  is  inside  the  Self 
consisting  of  food  has  been  described  as  having  a  form  which  pervades 

(  1  )  *hr.  ^n  %  v**$.     (  H  )  Iter.  w  ?.  ^*.    (?) 
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the  Universe;  The  parts  of  his  body  are  Prana  ( breath  of  inhalation  )» 
Vyana  (the  diffused  breath),  Apana  ( the  out  going  breath  ),  ether  and  the 
earth.  From  this  we  can  conclude  that  here  we  have  a  description  in 
metaphorical  language  of  the  universal  phenomenon  of  vital  energy. 
This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  description  given  there  of  vital 
energy,  which  is  in  these  terms :  Gods,  men  and  animals  live  on 
account  of  him.  He  is  the  life  of  the  living  beings*  He  is  the  life  of  all.* 
When  we  look  at  the  description  of  the  Self  consisting  of  the  mind,  it 
too  does  not  appear  to  be  the  mind  of  an  individual.  The  Rgveda,  the 
Yajurveda,  the  Saniaveda  and  then  the  Atharvaveda  and  mystic  doctrines 
have  been  described  as  its  parts.  The  Vedas  cannot  be  supposed  to  fall 
within  the  bounds  of  the  individual  mind.  Ideation  is  the  activity  of  the 
mind.  The  ideas  in  the  Vedas  being  a  sublime  manifestation  of  this  idea- 
tion, they  have  been  included  in  the  form  assigned  to  the  Self  consisting 
of  mind.  The  Self  contained  within  the  Self  consisting  of  mind  is  that 
consisting  of  intelligence.  Faith,  the  eternal  order,  truth,  Yoga  ( concen- 
tration of  mind )  and  Mahas  ( greatness  )  have  been  specified  as  its  con- 
stituent parts.  The  eternal  order  and  truth  are  universal  principles, 
and  therefore,  this  Self  consisting  of  intelligence  also  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  individual  intelligence.  Faith  ( sraddha  ) 
is  determination  and  it  is  the  chief  activity  of  the  intellect.  Eta  ( the 
eternal  order)  is  duty  or  law.  That  too  has  to  be  determined  by  the  intellect. 
Truth  is  what  actually  exists.  This  also  is  an  object  of  intellection* 
Yoga  is  concentration.  The  intellect  will  not  be  efficient  without  it  Mahas 
is  vastness  or  pervasiveness.  That  also  is  an  attribute  of  the  intellect.  In- 
telligence has  been  further  described  thus;  'By  means  uf  intelligence  all 
bodily  sins  are  destroyed  and  one  can  realize  one's  desires  *.  The  inner  Self 
in  the  Self  of  intelligence  is  the  Self  of  bliss;  dear  (ness,),  delight,  joy,  bliss 
and  the  Brahman  are  its  five  parts;  the  Brahman  itself  being  described  as 
its  tail  or  a  constituent  part.  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  this  Self 
also  is  a  universal  SelL  Bliss  is  the  cosmic  principle  of  impulsion  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  vital  activity.  The  Brahman  has  been  regarded  as  consis- 
ting of  bliss  and  that  alone  is  the  origin  of  the  universe.  It  made 
itself  namely  the  Self  and  hence  that  Selff  is  called  Sukrta  (  good 
work),  which  is  the  same  as  Svakrti  (  one's  own  work  ).  This  Self  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  sweet  essence  and  this  latter  being  an  ethereal  essence, 
it  is  by  ( the  joy  of  )  tasting  it  that  living  beings  manage  to  breathe  and 
to  live.  Between  this  universal  principle  of  bliss  which  is  free  from  fear 
and  a  wise  man  there  ought  not  to  be  made  any  differentiation.  With 
differentiation  comes  fear.  This  bliss  belongs  to  a  Vedic  schqlar  free  from 
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the  onslaught  of  desires.  We  have  In  the  ^Taittirlya  Upanisad  aisos  as  In 
the  ^Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad,  a  progressive  series  in  multiples  of  hun- 
dred to  represent  the  higher  grades  of  this  bliss.  It  renders  a  man  exempt 
-from  fear.  The  bnower  never  feels  any  compunction  at  his  having  omitted 
a  good  act  or  having  committed  an  evil  one.  He  who  realizes,  In  the  high- 
est ether  of  the  cave*  L  e.  in  the  ether  of  the  heart,  the  Brahman  which 
is  true,  infinite  and  of  the  nature  of  Intelligence,  obtains  all  desires  * 
When  a  man  realizes  that  the  Self  is  common  to  man  and  to  the  sun, 
he  migrates  after  his  death  to  all  of  the  five  Selves  mentioned  above  . 

This  Self,  with  the  desire  of  multiplication  of  himself,  practised 
austerities  and  created  all  this  universe.  He  entered  into  it  and  thus  was 
transformed  by  division  into  the  present  and  the  remote,  into  the 
definable  and  the  undefinable,  into  which  has  a  foundation  and  which 
lias  not,  into  intelligence  and  non-intelligence,  into  the  real  and  the 
unreal.  In  fact  he  became  what  is  real,  for  whatever  exists  is  real. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  non-existence;  from  that  came  existence, 
It  created  the  self  out  of  itself;  L  e.  it  created  the  Atman. 

What  the  Taittiriya  Upanisad  has  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Self 
may  be  summerized  thus: — 

(I)  There    was   non-existence   In   the   beginning,    which     created 
'existence,  which  means  that  it  created  the  Self  out  of  itself.  From  the  Self 
were  born,  the  five  elements,  plants  and  man,  in  the  order  stated. 

(II)  Man   consists  of  five  different  kinds  of  selves,  one  boxed  inside 
the  other,  viz.  the   Self  of  food  (the   outermost),  the   Self  of   vital  breath, 
the   Self  of  mind,  the  Self    of   intelligence  and  the    Self   of   bliss  (  the 
innermost  )„ 

(iii)  The  Vedic  scholar,  unassailed  by  desire,  who  knows  the 
Brahman,  the  true,  the  intelligent,  the  infinite  and  of  the  essence  of  bliss, 
obtains  the  highest  bliss  of  the  Brahman,  by  not  distinguishing  between 
himself  and  the  Brahman, 

(iv)  After  the  Self  had  entered  into  his  own  creation  he 
differentiated  it  into  the  real  and  the  unreal,  intelligence  and  non- 
Intelligence,  the  definable  and  the  undefinable,  the  present  and  the 
remote,  but  everything  is  essentially  real. 

In  no  other  Upanisad  has  the  difference  between  the  Self  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  Self  of  bliss  so  clearly  stated.  If  we  regard  the  intelligent 
{  PrajSa )  Self  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  terminology  as  identical 
with  the  Self  of  intelligence,  we  can  then  safely  say  that  the  nature 

.  (  i  )  Ihr.  ^u-i  3.   ^u~U.     (  *  )l 
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of  the  Self  as  described  there,  viz.  free  from  sorrow,  desire  and  fear* 
belongs  to  the  Self  of  intelligence  itself.$  It  is  possible  to  infer  that  the 
Self  consisting  of  intelligence  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  is  itself, 
the  seer  without  duality  of  the  nature  of  the  highest  bliss  *  In  that 
Upanisad  the  Brahman  has  been  described*,  as  having  intellignce  and 
Miss  as  its  nature. 

While  the  Taittiriya  Upanisad*  has   described   the   creation  of  the 

*  ^ 

existent  (sat)  from  the  non-existent  fasat)  and  the   Chandogya   Upanisad 

has  maintained  the  opposite  thesis  that  the  existent  was  not  created  out  of 
the  non-existent  but  that  there  was  the  existent  in  the  beginning,  the 
Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  has  reconciled  this  opposition  by  maintaining 
the  thesis  that  what  was  in  existence  in  the  beginning  was  an  unevolved 
existence  and  that  it  was  later  on  evolved  with  name  and  form  added  to  its, 

The  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Isopanisad  and  Kenopanisad  are 
not  different  from  those  of  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  and  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad.  We  do  not  find  also  a  developed  doctrine  of  the  Self.  The 
Isopanisad^  is  remarkable  for  only  one  distinctive  idea  and  that  is  that  a  man 
is  not  tainted  by  the  action  that  he  performs  and  that  therefore  a  man 
should  live  a  hundred  years  acting  and  enjoyng  through  sacrifice^;  that 
those  that  do  harm  to  their  selves  enter  into  blind  darkness  and  that 
therefore  one  should  see  one's  Self  in  all  the  beings.  This  is  merely  a 
developed  form  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  doctrine  that  the 
Self  is  uncontaminated.  The  speciality  of  the  Isa  Upanisad  consists  in  its 
having  made  it  an  adjunct  of  the  injunction  of  action;  while  in  emphasis- 
ing the  perception  of  the  Self  in  all  beings  on  the  ground  that  such  percep* 
tion  roots  out  sorrow,  infatuation,  doubt  and  aversion  it  is  merely 
echoing  the  thought  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  and  other  Upanisads. 

So  far  as  the  Kenopanisad  is  concerned  it  has  never  in  its  philo- 
sophy of  the  Self  mentioned  the  term  Atman,  but  mentions  the  word 
Brahman  to  designate  the  Self  in  all  its  speculation  on  the  Self. 

The  Mundaka  Upanisad  has  merely  echoed  the  doctrine  of  the 
Imperishable  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad*  Its  speculations  on  the  Self 
may  be  summarised  thus  :  He  is  the  innermost  Self,  devoid  of  vital  breath 
or  the  senses  or  the  mind.  From  him  are  born  the  vital  breath,  the  mind, 
all  the  senses,  and  all  the  elements.  He  is  the  inner  Self  of  all  beings  and 
the  cosmos  is  his  manifest  form  *  °.  He  is  more  covetable  than  existence 
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.and  non-existence.  He  Is  the  light  of  light,  the  leader  of  the  vital  breath 
,and  the  body,  of  the  nature  of  bliss  \  He  is  born  in  various  forms.  He  is 
life,  speech  and  mind  \  He  should  be  meditated  upon  in  the  heart  by 
means  of  the  syllable  Onto  One  should  penetrate  it  with  that  arrow  *  . 
Becluses  who  have  removed  the  taint  of  worldliness,  whose  spirit  has 
become  pure  'by  renunciation  of  life,  see  him  .He  can  be  seen  within 
the  body  by  means  of  truth,  austerity,  proper  knowledge  and  a  vowed  life 
of  study  \  It  is  to  the  man  whom  the  Self  chooses  that  he  manifests  his 
form  £.  The  Lord  and  the  non-Lord  both  dwell  in  the  body  like  two  birds 
in  a  tree  vs.  The  non-Lord  is  the  Self  of  intelligence  and  the  Lord  is  the 
Self,  the  highest,  the  imperishable,  the  celestial  Man,  the  highest  Brah- 
man. He  who  knows  the  Self  cuts  the  knot  of  nescience  . 

The  special  features  of  the  Mundakopanisad  in  regard  to  its  philo- 
sophy of  the  Self  are  :  (  i  )  It  recognizes  two  types  of  the  Self:  the  Lord  and 
the  non-Lord,  (ii)  In  the  state  of  deliverance  this  distinction  disappears  and 
there  is  identity  or  the  highest  resemblance  between  the  individual  Self 
and  the  highest  Seli  (iii)  When  the  spirit  has  been  purified,  it  is  by  the 
choice,  i.  e.  the  grace  of  the  highest  Self  that  there  is  realization  of  him* 

The  exposition  of  the  Self  as  contained  in  the  Kathopanisad  is 
full  of  special  features.  They  are  : 

(i)  The  Self  neither  dies  with  the  death  of  the  body  nor  is  he  born. 

No  one  kills  him  and   he  kills  no  one.  While  the  body  changes,  he  remains 

^ 
incorporeal  and  permanent    . 

(  ii)  He  is  different  from  Dharma  (  righteousness  )  and  Adharma 
(  unrighteousness  ),  different  from  what  lias  been  done  and  what  has  not 
been  done,  and  different  from  what  was  and  what  is  to  be  °. 

(iii)  Higher  than  the  senses  is  the  mind,  higher  is  the  intellect, 
higher  still  is  the  Great  Self  (the  mahat,  comprehending  cit  and  acit)f 
higher  is  the  unmanifest,  and  higher  is  the  Purusa,  the  all-comprehending, 
without  an  inferential  mark.3  *  He  is  the  Lord  of  what  was  and  what 
is  to  be,  he  is  the  inner  Self  of  all  beings  tmcontaminated  by  the 
misery  of  the  world,  the  most  eternal  among  the  eternals,  the  most 
sentient  among  the  sentients,  the  same  here  and  in  the  other  world, 
the  light  that  illumines  all.  He  should  be  perceived  as  existent,  and 
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also   by   a  philosophic  ezamlnation   of  both  alternatives.     We  have  a> 
cleat   insight  only  if  he  is  perceived   as  existent*. 

(iv)  He  is  Aditi,  Agni  and  Vayu. 

(v)  In  the  heart  there  are  two  selves  different  from  each  other 
as  shade  and  sunshine.* 

(vi)  Just  as  fire  and  wind,  being  essentially  one,  become  manyv 
so  one  and  the  ss&me  highest  Self  has  become  manifold. 

(vii)  There  are  three  states  of  the  Self;  they  are :  the  Self  of 
the  nature  of  intelligence;  the  Self  identical  with  the  mahat;  and* 
the  quiescent  Sell  The  last  is  the  ultimate  and  best  state.3 

(viii)  It   is   only   a   pure,   resolute   and   discriminating    man  who- 
can  realize  the  highest   Self.    The  highest    Self  can  be  obtained  only  by 
cessation   of  evil   conduct,   quiescence,   concentration,   intuition   and    the 
grace  of  the  highest   Self  ,   One  cannot   know   him   merely   by  inference 
without  the  help  of  a  preceptor's  guidance  . 

We  find  in  the  Katha  Upanisad  two  of  the  Sankhya  principlesf 
viz.  the  avyakta  (  unmanifest )  and  the  mahat  (  cosmic  intellect ),  This 
proves  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Upanisadic  period  the  Sankhya 
philosophy  had  been  formulated  systematically.  We  find  a  reference 
to  the  Sankhya  gunas  in  the  Brahmasukta  of  the  Atharvaveda  * 

The  Prasnopanisad  mentions  two  categories  of  the  Self  as  in  the 
Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad,  viz.  the  Purnsa  of  the  nature  of  intelligence^ 
and  the  highest  Self  which  is  imperishable^.  "  The  Purusa  of  the  nature 
of  intelligence  is  the  individual  Self  and  he  perceives  the  external 
world  through  the  senses,  thinks  and  determines  by  the  mind  and  the 
intellect;  dwells  in  the  highest  Self  which  is  imperishable  and  by  know* 
ing  him  becomes  Omniscient  a#d  omniform  .  The  whole  universe 
consists  of  the  sixteen  constituent  parts,  which  are  characterized  by 
name  and  form.  The  sixteen  constituent  parts  are  :  the  vital  breath^ 
faith,  the  five  elements,  the  senses,  the  mind,  food,  virility,  asceticism* 
( power  of  )  incantations,  (  religious  )  action,  the  worlds  and  name.  They 
are  born  of  the  immortal  Purusa,  have  their  abode  in  him  and  merge 
into  him,  so  that  only  the  Purusa  remains;  as  when  the  rivers* 
flowing  into  the  ocean,  merge  into  it  and  then  what  remains  is  only 
the  ocean9  °.  The  main  subject-matter  of  the  Prasnopanisad  is  the  Universe 
consisting  of  these  very  sixteen  constituent  parts. 
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:-  .  .  ,  In  the  Mandukyopanisad  we  have  principally  an  abstract  of  the 
-philosophical  speculations  of  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad.  This  Upanisad, 
"however^  is  the  first  to  expound  the  fourth  state  of  the  Self,  In  an 
•explicit  manner  with  an  appropriate  terminology.  The  highest  level  of 
philosophical  speculation  has  thereby  been  reached  In  this  Upanisad 
after  utilization  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Imperishable  and  the 
exposition  of  the  nonduality  of  the  vision  of  the  seeing  Self  as  contained 
In  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad.  The  Upanisad  begins  by  stating  the 
triple  forms  of  the  Self  in  the  three  states  of  waking,  dreaming 
and  deep  sleep  and  then  it  describes  the  Self  in  the  stage  beyond  these 
three  in  which  there  is  cessation  of  the  world  illusion,  which  Is  the 
highest  welfare  and  is  free  from  duality;  and  finally  there  Is  an  exhortation 
to  know  this  Self,  The  Mandukya  Upanisad  bears  the  impress  of  the 
Kenopanisad  also.  That  the  Self  in  the  fourth  state  which  is  to  be 
known  Is  neither  a  knower  nor  a  non-knower  Is  a  doctrine  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  Upanisad  and  Is  not  found  elsewhere. 

The  Maitrayanl  Upanisad  shows  a  more  developed  terminology 
in-  dealing  :  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Atman  than  any  other  Upanisad- 
Its  speculations  on  the  Self  have  reached  the  ideal  of  deliverence  Indicated 
by  the  terms  *  void  '  ,  and  Selflessness^,  which  suggest  that  the  ground 
here  has  been  prepared  for  the  philosophy  of  Gautama  Buddha,  who 
has  attached  a  first  rate  Importance  to  the  doctrine  of  soullessness  and 
the  void.  Some  of  the  important  philosophical  thoughts  of  the  Maitrayanl 
Upanisad  are  given  below  : 

The  Self,  unborn,  pure,  void,  soul-less,  undecaying,  free,  who 
activates  the  non-sentient,  is  based  on  his  own  greatness3.  The  Individual 
Selves,  which  are  fractions  of  his  Self,  are  knowers  of  the  field  i.  e. 
the  body  (  Ksetrajnas  ),  are  of  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  are  called 
Visva,  reside  each  in  a  body,  all  different  from  each  other.  The  indivi- 
dual Self,  after  getting  a  vision  of  the  pure  Self,  becomes  Selfless  and 
this  Selflessness.  is  a  characteristic  of  deliverance*.  Will,  determination 
and  egoism,  are  inferential  marks  of  the  individual  Self  \  The  warmth 
in  the  body  is  his  characteristic*.  Soma  and  Agni  are  other  names  of 
him"5.  He  is  an  enjoyer  of  the  three  Gunas;  the  world  made  up  of  the 
three  Gunas  is  his  food;  the  essence  of  food  Is  vital  energy,  the  essence 
of  vital  energy  Is  the  mind,  that  of  the  mind  Is  intelligence,  that  of 
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Intelligence  is  bliss  .  Warmth  and  fluid  in  the  body  are  characteristics  of 
the  Self.  The  speech,  the  ear,  the  eyes,  the  mind*  vital'  'energy,,  intel- 
lect, courage,  memory,  talent  are  offshoots  of  the  Self.  He  is  the  fire  of 
whom  they  are  sparks.  As  the  sun  has  rays  so  has  the  Self  the  .five  senses* 
with  which  he  experiences  the  objects  of  the  senses^.  Deliverance  con* 
sists  in  the  mind  being  devoid  of  objects,  and  complete  abandonment.  of 
will,  determination  and  egoism3.  .  "f 

The  S'vetasvatara  Upanisad  lays  greater  emphasis  on  the  idea  of 
God  than  on  that  of  Atman.  The  main  ideal  before  it  is  the  visualization 
by  application  to  meditation  of  God's  own  power.  God  is  styled  as  the 
Self.  God  pervades  the  selves  and  the  universe*  He  dwells  in  them  as  oil 
in  sesame,  butter  in  curdled  milk  and  fire  in  the  churning  stick.  The 
universal  principle  of  the  Self  i.  e.  the  individual  Self  is  a  means  of  God- 
realization  just  like  a  lamp.  By  means  of  Yogic  practice  individual  selves 
become  purified  and  capable  of  a  vision  of  God.  To  the  individual  Self, 
the  highest  Self  and  the  enjoying  Self  the  Upanisad  accords  an  equal 

reality    .  It  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  individual  Self  and  the   high- 
ijt 

est  Self  .  For  the  Vedanta  schools  which  are  opposed  to  the  school  of 
non-dualism  this  Upanisad  is  a  valuable  mainstay. 

The  word  Atman  stands  in  the  Upanisads  for  the  basic 
cosmic  principle  of  this  universe,  for  universal  unity  and  for  the 
ultimate  reality.  There  is  another  word  Brahman  which  has  attained 
an  equal  importance  in  the  Upanisads.  Atman  denotes  several  meanings 
in  the  Vedas;  the  human  individual,  breath  or  the  vital  breath,  the  middle 
or  main  part  of  the  body,  the  identity  of  anything  and  the  self,  —  these  are 
the  many  meanings  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Vedas.  Never- 
theless, the  individual  or  a  man  was  the  chief  meaning  conveyed  by  it 
and  hence  Vedic  philosophy  turned  from  the  conception  of  man  to  the 
conception  of  the  Self.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  idea  of  the  Self 
should  have  developed  out  of  the  idea  of  man.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
Brahman  the  idea  of  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  developed  from  that 
of  man  or  the  individual  or  to  be  directly  connected  with  it.  The  two  ha*r© 
'developed  independently  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  ultimate  reality.  ,  t  * 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  Rgveda  is  that 
of  a  stanza  or  a  hymn  embodying  a  prayer  to  a  god.  The  poet-seer  of 
the  Rks  or  hymns  in  the  Rgveda  very  often  mentions  them  as  Brah- 
man at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn.  The  hymns  generally  contain  descrip- 
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tlons  of  a  god's  greatness,  his  world-encompassing   power,  or  valour  or 
ability   to  fulfil  the   desires    of   the    worshipper.  The  word   Brahman  is 
to   be    derived  from    the   root   brh  of  the   first   conjugation,    meaning   to 
attain   growth   or    greatness.   From    that  root    meaning    the    word    can 
easily   deoote  a  poem    extolling   the  greatness  of  a  god.  It  is  possible  that 
the  word  originally  meant  the  greatness  of  a  god  and  we  can  conceive  even 
In  the  current  language  the  transition  from  ^greatness*  to  a  hymn  extolling 
greatness,  for  example,  *  please  sing  his  greatness*  can  easily  denote  'please 
sing   a  poem  extolling  his  greatness/    We  can  therefore  infer  that  the  ori- 
ginal  meaning  of  brahman  changed  from   the    original  *  greatness  *  to  *  a 
hymn  *.    Talented    and   contemplative    poets    in    the    old   Vedic    society 
were   the  first   to  begin   composing  hymns    of  prayer  to  gods,  and  poetry 
is  the   manifestation  of   the  inspired  intellectual  power    of  men  like  these. 
Thus  the  idea  underlying  the  word  Brahman  can  be   Indirectly  connected 
with  that  underlying  the  word  Atmaru 

For  the  Vedas  prayer  has  a  holy  potency;  can  attract  gods  in  heaven  to 
the  sacrifice  of  men  on  the  earth;  the  gods  derive  energy  and  strength  from 
.it,  and  it  is  due  to  the  power  of  prayer  that  they  can  obtain  victory  in 
the  battles;  the  prayer  gives  man  the  power  to  defend  himself  against 
evil,  disease,  and  an  enemy.  The  Kgveda  has  in  several  places  mentioned 
ihe  prayer  as  Brahman  and  has  described  its  power  as  an  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon  as  described  above.  A  few  select  examples  will 
give  a  fairly  good  Idea.  "  The  poet  lias  composed  this  hymn  increasing 
the  power  of  Indra  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  Soma-juice**".  *  The  might 
of  the  prayers  yokes  his  horses  to  the  chariot  *  „  *  Thy  swift  horses  who 
are  thy  comrades,  who  yoke  themselves  by  prayer,  I  have  yoked  to 
the  chariot  by  prayer  'a.  We  have  frequent  mention  of  the  Brahman 
l>eing  a  means  of  nourishment  and  Increase  of  strength  to  Agni,  Soma,  Usas» 
flie  Asvins,  Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra*  the  Maruts,  Eiadra  and  Brahmanaspati\ 
Brahmanaspati,  the  godliest  among  the  gods,  has  his  valour  Bescribed 
thus:  *  By  the  power  of  prayer  he  disjointed  the  firmly  fixed  (mountains) 
and  the  hard  (thing)  gave  way  before  him;  he  drove  out  the  cows, 
cleft  Vala,  dispelled  darkness  and  disclosed  the  sun*  .  Indra,  impelled 
by  prayer,  waxes  great  and  fills  heaven,  and  earth8*  By  the  power  of 
prayer  the  Soma  occupies  his  flanks,  his  head  and  his  arms^.  Visvamitra 
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by  Ms  prayer  has  protected  the  Bharatas*.  The  sage  Atri  by  Ms 
prayer  discovered  Surya  concealed  in  darkness  .  Brahman  is  an  armour  ,, 
Gods  like  Agni,  Varuna,  Pusan,  Vayti,  Asvins  are  spoken  of  as  poets  of 
hymns,  which  means  that  their  power,  like  that  of  the  mortal  poets,, 
depended  on  their  being  composers  of  hymns*.  The  epithet  Brahman 
has  been  applied  to  Agni,  Brahmnaspati,  Indra  and  Soma  in  many 
places  .  In  short,  the  Rgveda  gives  expression  to  the  idea  that  the 
prayer  was  a  great  and  holy  power  that  abided  in  men,  sages  and 
gods.  The  priest,  regarded  as  the  holiest  and  most  important  figure  in 
society  is  styled  as  Brahman  €.  His  importance  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  king.  In  the  Rgveda  it  is  stated  that  gods  protect  a  king  who  honours 
the  Brahman.  Agni,  Indra  and  Soma  have  the  greatest  number  of 
prayers  addressed  to  them  in  the  Rgveda.  Their  receiving  the  epithet 
of  Brahman  shows  their  superiority  over  other  gods'*  .  The  common 
epithet  of  Brahman  given  to  the  priest  who  used  the  prayers,  to  the 
poet  who  composed  it  and  the  deity  addressed  by  the  prayer  show 
that  they  are  conceived  as  all  imbued  with  the  power  of  prayer.  The 
word  Brahman  designating  the  prayer,  regarded  as  the  food  nourishing 
the  power  of  the  gods,  was  used  in  the  Upanisadic  times  as  an 
abstraction  in  the  sense  of  a  mystic  and  holy  power.  We  thus  see 
how  the  complete  historical  back-ground  for  the  Upanisadic  sense  of  the 
word  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Rgveda. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  word  Brahman  meaning  a  prayer  or 
a  hymn  which  occurred  in  the  Rgveda  should  be  used  later  in  the  sense 
of  the  Veda.  The  word  brahmacarin,  which  occurs  in  the  Rgveda  itself, 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  practises  the  vow  of  Vedic  study  and 
hence  even  in  the  Rgvedic  period  the  word  Brahman  has  been  current  in 
the  sense  of  the  Veda.  'There  is  a  hymn  of  the  brahmacarin  in  the  Atbar- 
vaveda^,  which  shows  that,  while  Brahman  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the 
Atharvaveda  in  the  Upanisadic  sense,  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  Veda\  "The  Brahmacarin  possesses  the  lustrous  brahman;  all  gods 
have  been  woven  into  it'  The  word  Brahman  has  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  Vedain  Aitareya30  Brahmana,  Taittirlya  Brahmana  and  6atapatba 
Brahmana.  The  Taittirlya  Brahmana"  says  that  all  corporeal  things. 
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were  born  from  the  Rk,  all  motion  from  the  Yajus,  ail  heat  from 
the  Saman;  all  this  was  created  by  the  Brahman.  The  word  brahmayajna 
was  applied  to  Vedic  study  already  in  the  days  of  the  £atapatha  Brah- 
mana,  The  hymn  of  the  Brahinacarin  in  the  Atharvaveda  mentions 
the  sun  as  a  Brahmacarin  who  protects  the  world  by  the  fervour  of  his 
vow  of  Vedic  study  la  order  to  suggest  that  the  divine  power  resulting 
from  Vedic  study  sustains  the  world.  In  the  same  hymn  it  is  stated  that 
the  sun  was  born  from  the  Brahman.  In  short  there  is  proof  to  show  that 
.the  Brahman  consisting  of  the  Veda  was  a  cosmic  force  in  the  pre-Upa- 
times. 


The  background  of  the  Rgveda  was  exceedingly  useful    in   develop- 

ing the  sense  of  Brahman  into  the  highest  power  underlying  the   universe. 

Rgveda      says  that  all  the    gods    hav«    taken    their    seats    in   the    highest 

heaven   in  the   syllable   of  the  rk.  It  would  appear   that  the    idea  under- 

lying this  passnge  is  that  the  world    is   contained    in    the    word    as   sense. 

The  Vedic  prayer  having    been   clearly    conceived    in    the    Rgveda    itself 

as  a  vital  force,  we  find  the   pre—  Upanisadic    literature    giving  expression 

to  thoughts  like  the   Brahman    being   the   eldest    born,   or    Self-borns   or 

being  the  first  to  come  into  existence;  for  vita!  force  comes  first  and   then 

comes  the  creation.  As  an  example  we  may  quote  the  following;-  Vena  (the 

beautiful-the  moon    or  sun  )    has    revealed    from    the  lustrous   line  (    of 

the    horizon   )   the     Brahman     that   was  the   first-born   of   old;     he    has 

revealed  the  nearest  shapes  at  the  bottom,  the    origin    of  the   existent  and 

the  non-existent1.     The  Brahmasiikta  of  the    Atharva  Veda  *  describes 

the   chief   Brahman,   the   seat  of  the  past  and  the  future    and  the     lord 

of   heaven,   as   one  which   all    gods  worship,  of   which   the   earth   is   the 

model,   the   atmosphere  belly,    heaven  the    head,  fire    the    mouth,     wind 

the  breath;   which    pervades   the  universe;  of   which   a  half  has  created 

the   universe;   which  dwells  in  the   heart,    which    is   man  and    woman, 

boy  and  girl,  and  which  is  aged;  which  is  seated  in   the   nine-doored    lotus 

of  the   heart   encircled    by     three   strands,    which   the   brahma-knowers 

know;  which  is  perfect;  in  which  the   sun  rises   and  sets,    which  no   one 

can  transgress,  which  sustains  all  the    gods  and   observes   the  whole   uni- 

verse; which  shines  in  the  sky  as  truth,  which   as   vital  breath   breathes, 

which  is  the  enjoyer  and  the  enjoyed;  which  wanders  in   all  directions  as 

(» 

wind;  which  is  the  self-born  and  immortal  Self. 
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In  the  Paippalada  recension  of  the  Atharvaveda  discovered  in 
Kashmir,  a  Brahmasukta  different  from  that  in  the  Saunaka  recension  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  to  this  Brahmasukta  that  there  is  a  reference  in  the 
Brahmasijtras,  a  fact  which  Is  disclosed  by  the  Bhasya  of  ^ankara  on  the 
Sutra.  There  is  a  verse  in  this  Sukta  which  says  that  the  slaves,  the  fishermen 
and  gamblers  are  the  Brahman,  This  Brahmasukta  was  published  m  the 
journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  XXV  second  half  pp.274-7  in  a. 
very  corrupt  form  by  L.  0.  Barret  We  have  puhiished  a  corrected  version 
of  it  in  Part  1  on  the  Upanisatkanda  of  the  Dharinakosha  pp.  251—52.  The 
universe  has  been  described  in  this  hymn  as  created  by  and  identical  with 
the  Brahman.  It  is  as  follows  :  u  Of  the  accumulated  powers  Brahman 
is  the  highest.  It  was  the  highest  Brahman  that  in  the  beginning  spread 
out  heaven.  It  was  Brahman  that  was  the  first  to  be  among  the  created 
bemgs.  Who  can  vie  with  it  Heaven  and  earth  are  Brahman;  the  seven 
rivers  are  Brahman  •  the  sun  is  Brahman.  Gods  worship  Brahman.  The 
Brahmana  pronounces  Brahman.  Brahman  dwells  by  night.  The  lustre 
of  Savitr  was  born  of  Brahman.  Fire  shines  on  account  of  Brahman. 
Plants  stand  by  Brahman.  May  showers  of  rain  pour  down  Brahman  I 
Whatever  living  thing  which  the  sun  observes,  that  is  Brahman.  The 
Hotr  and  the  sacrifice  are  Brahman.  The  svarus  are  fashioned  by  Brah- 
man. The  Adhvaryu  is  born  from  Brahman.  The  sacrificial  offering  is 
put  into  Brahman.  The  ladle  of  ghee  is  Brahman.  The  oxen  with  shin- 
ing semen  and  cows  from  which  we  get  oblations  are  Brahman.  Well* 
trimmed  Brahman  goes  to  yoke  a  god's  chariot.  By  the  aid  of  Brahman 
a  man  wins  a  place  to  sit.  With  Brahman  a  chariot  can  be  yoked.  It  is 
due  to  Brahman  that  a  man,  while  wandering,  feels  pain  while  exhaling 
breath*  Sages  and  Ksatriyas  were  born  of  Brahman.  The  Brahmana 
community  was  born  of  Brahman  ;  from  Brahman  the  Vaisya  derives 
food.  THe  assembly  and  the  laws  of  the  Ksatriyas  are  Brahman  ;  their 
brilliant  seats  and  their  members  of  the  assembly  are  Brahman,  The 
slaves ,  the  fishermen,  the  gamblers  are  Brahman.  Man  and  woman  were 
born  of  Brahman  ;  women  are  Brahman  and  man  is  Brahman.  The  Ups 
and  downs  are  Brahman.  Brahman  is  everywhere.  The  trees,  the  moun- 
tains, the  creepers  are  Brahman.  All  that  is  between  them  and  all  that 

is  between    heaven  and   earth  is  Brahman **  The    Upanisads    have 

derived  their  most  important  speculations  about  the  Brahman  from 
the  Atharvaveda.  The  idea  in  the  ^Atharva  Veda  that  the  Brahman  en- 
tered into  the  human  body  along  with  other  gods  is  found  to  have  been 

(   1    )  TO,   *»*>  <T.      HM-*iH.       (  H  )  3RT.      lino     £     30^-13 
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repeated  by  the  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  the  Altareya  Upanisad,  the  Taittiriya 
Upanisad  and  the  Maitrayani  Upanxsad.  The  idea  of  the  human  body 
being  a  citadel  of  the  Brahman  found  in  Atharvaveda  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  Chandogya  "Upanisad,  the  Mundaka  "Upanisad  and  the 
Maitrayani  Upanisad.  The  conception  of  the  highest  Brahman  in  the 
Taittiriya"*  Brahmana  and  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  has  been  taken  from 
the  Atharvaveda,  The  verse  from  Atharvaveda  identifying  the 
Brahman  with  man  and  woman  has  been  reproduced  in  the  SvetasVatara 
Upanisad  and  has  been  echoed  in  the  Atharvaveda.  The  citadel  with  the 

*  V"  f 

nine  gates  of  the  Atharvaveda    appears  in  the  Svetas'vatara  Upanisad.  The 

mention  of  the   Brahman  as  a    mysterious    or  wonderful  being    (yaksan) 

i* 
of    Kenopanisad  J  is   in  imitation  of  the  Atharvaveda.  We  can  say  that  the 

universal  *  thread  *  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad  was  suggested 
by  the  Atharvaveda.  This  will  show  how  great  is  the  debt  that 
the  Upanisads  owe  to  the  Atharvaveda. 

There  are  weighty  proofs  for  saying  that  the  increased  importance 
of  the  Brahman  as  a  universal  power  was  already  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  days  of  the  Brahmanas»  A  ritual  called  the  '  Dying  round 
the  Brahman  (  Vayu  )  *  has  been  prescribed  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  . 
The  deity  of  meditation  there  is  Vayu,  and  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Brahman 
with  the  explanation  that  the  fire,  the  sun,  the  moon,  rain  and  lightning  die 
in  Vayu  and  are  reborn  of  Vayu  and  hence  Vayu  is  the  Brahman.  The 
Satapatha  Brahmana^  calls  Vayu  the  highest  Brahman.  ^The  Taittiriya 
Brahmana  calls  the  mind  the  Brahman,  and  tells  how  in  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  the  mind  was  born  of  the  non-existent,  how 
Prajapati  was  born  of  the  mind  and  all  creatures  were  born  of  Prajapati, 
how  therefore  all  this  is  based  on  the  mind  and  that  the  mind  is 
the  ever  enriched  Brahman-  While  describing  the  cosmic  time  the 
Atharvaveda  says  that  Kala  (time)  becomes  the  Brahman  and  sustains  the 
Paramesthin  ° .  Kala,  the  greatest  god,  conquers  the  world  by  means  of 
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the  Brahman  .  The  Brahmasiiktas  of  the  ^Atharvaveda  has  influen- 
,  ced  the  Brahmanas,  We  find  an  imitation,  partly  modified  and  partily 
with  additions,  of  it  in  the  ^Taittiriya  Brahmana.  We  find  it  stated  there 
that  the  Brahman  created  the  gods  and  this  universe,  that  all  thes© 
worlds  and  the  universe  are  inside  the  Brahman,  and  that  all  beings 
are  contained  in  the  Brahman  as  in  a  boat  There  is  a  query  made  in 
the  Rgveda  :  What  is  that  wood  and  what  that  tree  out  of  which  heaven 
and  earth  were  chopped  out  ?  The  answer  is  not  clearly  stated  there. 
Taittiriya  Brahniana  reproduces  that  query  and  answers  it  in  explicit 
terms  thus:*  The  Brahman  was  the  wood  and  the  Brahman  was  the 
tree.  Heaven  and  earth  were  chopped  out  from  it.  The  Brahman  which 
sustains  things  controls  them.  Thinkers,  I  am  giving  this  answer  after 
meditation/  The  Taittiriya  Brahmawa  further  says  that  the  Brahman 
is  the  shelter  of  immortality  . 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana"51  described  the  creation  of  the  universe 
from  the  Brahrnan.  While  elsewhere  in  the  Brahniana  we  have 
accounts  of  the  creation  from  water,  Prajapati,  the  mind  or  the  Prana, 
in  this  section  the  account  of  the  creation  is  of  a  more  philosophical 
nature  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  summary:  The  Brahman 
after  the  creation  of  the  deities  ,  fire,  wind  and  the  sun,  sent  them  to 
their  respetive  places  and  retired  itself  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  sphere.  It  considered,  'How  can  I  again  descend  into  this  world  ?* 
It  descended  by  means  of  Form  and  Name.  These  are  the  great  and 
mystic  appearances  of  the  Brahman.  Form  being  the  superior,  Name 
itself  being  Form.  The  gods  were  mortal  in  the  beginning  and  it  was 
only  when  they  were  entered  into  Form  and  that  they  became  immortal 
Form  and  Name  constitute  the  universe  and  all  this  is  imperishable. 

The  Gopatha  ^Brahmana  relates  how  the  universe    was  created 

by    ascetic     fervour  by  the    Brahman,    which   was     without   a   second. 

—  .  —  .  —  * 

The    Samavidhana  Brahmana*  similarly   tells    how   before   the  creation 

there   was   only  the  Brahman,    from    the    essence   of  whose   lustre    was 
born  Brahman  and  from  him  Prajapati. 

The  doctrine  of  Sand  ilya  in  the  6atapatha  Brahmana3  °  a  varitable 
introduction   to  the  Upanisads  and  an  epitome  of   them   enjoins  a  medi- 
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tation   on  the   Brahman  as  Truth;  for  with    this  meditation    one  obtains 
the  Self   in  the    form  of  Ether. 

All  these  citations  definitely  prove  that  a  conception  of  the  Brahman 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Upanifads,  had  already  developed 
about  the  time  of  the  Brahmanas  and  that  the  realization  of  unity 
with  the  Brahman  had  already  been  formulated  as  the  ultimate  ideal 
to  be  reached.  The  historical  background  which  created  this  ideal  is 
deserving  of  a  careful  study.  The  word  Brahman  primarily  denoted 
prayer  in  the  early  Vedic  times.  The  Vedic  ideal  of  the  early  Brahmam 
period  was  to  remain  after  death  in  a  state  consisting  of  the  Veda 
and  this  Veda-constituted  state  was  called  the  Brahmamaya  (Brahman- 
constituted)  state.  We  shall  quote  authorities  to  prove  this  statement 
and  then  turn  to  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  Brahman  in  the 
Upanisads. 

*  The  sacrificer  becomes  constituted  of  metres,  deities,  Vedas, 
immortality  and  merges  into  the  deities.' '  The*  sacrificer  has  put  the 
knowledge  of  the  three  Vedas  into  his  own  Self  and  made  it  his  own,  and, 
having  thus  become  Veda-constituted,  the  sacrificer  becomes  the  Self  of 
all  created  beings,  constituted  of  metres,  Stornas,  Pranas,  deities;  having 
being  constituted  thus,  he  ascends  upwards'.  *  When  he  builds  up  the 
fire-altar  laying  down  the  lotus-leaf,  it  is  on  that  immortal  element 
that  he  prepares  for  himself  a  body  constituted  of  Eks,  Yajus,  Damans 
and  he  becomes  immortal  * 

rf  "  When  the  body  is  laid  on  the  fire,  a  Mantra  is  recited-'  *  thou 
were  born  from  him,  now  he  will  be  reborn  from  thee.  *  After  this 
the  sacrificer  becomes  constituted  of  oblations,  mind,  Prawa,  eye,  ear, 
speech,  Rk,  Yajus,  Sam  an,  Brahman,  and  gold  and  he  becomes  im- 
mortal. " 

*The  Atharvaveda  refers  to  the  Brahman  as  the  oldest  (  exis- 
tence), as  the  cause  of  all,  as  the  Self-born,  as  Atmaa  and  as  Skam- 
bha,,  i.e.  the  power  that  controls  the  universe.  It  also  refers  to  the 
human  being  as  the  citadel  of  the  Brahman.  The  preceding  exposition 
will  have  fully  brought  out  the  great  influence  exercised  by  these 
speculations  on  the  Brahman  in  the  Atharvaveda  on  the  Brahmana 
literature.  We  can  determine  from  the  context  in  which  the  word  Brahman 
occurs  in  the  Egveda  that  the  Vedic  prayer,  praising  the  greatness  of  gods, 
was  regarded  as  a  sacred  power  from  which  even  gods  could  derive  vitality 
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and  nourishment  .  We  find  the  belief  expressed  in  the  Atharvaveda  that 
its  magical  charms  were  true  charms  and  that  they  had  an  unfailing 
potency.  The  Mantras  of  the  Atharvaveda  also  are  called  Brahman, 
and  it  is  itself  called  the  Brahmaveda*  The  sacred  prayer  of  worshipper 
and  the  miraculous  power  of  magic,  these  two  meanings  combined 
give  to  the  word  Brahman  the  philosohical  sense  of  '  Universal 
Spirit f. 

The  meaning  of  the  two  words  Atara  and  Brahman  deve- 
loped along  separate  lines  before  the  Upanisadic  period  so  that  while 
the  one  denoted  the  ultimate  reality  the  other  denoted  the  cosmic  power. 
Thus  this  separation  of  meaning  disappeared  in  the  Upanisads  and 
their  meanings  have  perfectly  blended  together. 

The  Aitareya  Upanisad  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  the  Atman. 
The  Atrnan  in  his  aspect  as  the  highest  and  most  universal  object  of  wor- 
ship is  Intelligence  (PrajnanaJ  and  it  is  called  Brahman  there.  The  Atman 
created  the  universe  and  man,  and  entering  into  man,  he  observed 
all  the  created  beings.  He  found  that  man  was  the  most  evolved, 
*  tatama  *  form  of  the  Brahman.  These  are  the  only  two  references 
of  the  Brahman  in  the  Aitareya  Upanisad  which  are  of  importance. 

'  Tad  '  (  that  )  is  the  name  of  this  great  being;  he  who  knows 
this  as  mentioned  as  its  name  becomes  immortal.  Here  *  tad  *  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  Brahman  and  it  is  in  the  Aitareya 
Ararayaka  that  we  first  find  tad*  referred  to  as  a  designation  of  the 
Brahman;  where  the  *tad*  in  Kgveda*.  'That  was  the  oldest  of  the  things  in 
existence  from  which  was  born  this  strong  one  of  possessed  virility'  has 
been  referred  to  the  Brahman;  and  we  have  thus  a  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  is  to  this  Arawyaka  that  the  Bhagavadglta  refers 
when  *  tad  '  has  been  described  there  along  with  'Om*  and  'Sat'  as  a 

three-fold  reference   to  the  Brahman. 

*i 
The    Taittirlya  Upanisad   gives   more  importance  to  the  Brahman 

than  to  Atrnan.  It  is  as  an  object  of  meditation  and  realization  that 
the  Brahman  figures  here.  Kausltakl  thus  instructs  his  son  (Pradna- 
yogin):  *  Ether  is  its  body,  Truth  its  Atman,  Prana  its  place  of  sport, 
mind  its  seat  of  joy.  It  is  immortality  abounding  in  peace  \  Prana va 
<  the  syllable  Om  )  has  been  declared  here  to  be  a  synonym  of  the 
Brahman  and  meditation  on  it  th*  means  of  its  realization5.  The 
primary  meaning  of  Pranava  is  existence.  The  exposition  of  it  in 
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Brahmanandavaill,  s  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows-"-  The  Brahman  is 
Truth,  Intelligence  and  infinite.  It  dwells  in  the  highest  ether  of  the 
cave  of  the  heart  He  who  knows  it  thus  has  his  desires  fulfilled,,  This 
Brahman  was  the  Atman  in  the  beginning  of  che  creation  and  from  it 
In  due  order  were  ,born  the  five  elements,,  food  and  man.  Man  is  the 
Self  constituted  of  food;  inside  it  dwell,  one  within  the  other  in  the  order 
given,  the  Self  of  breath,  the  Self  of  the  mind,  the  Self  of  intelligence 
and  the  Self  of  bliss.  In  the  Bhrgnvalll,  ^  the  meditation  on  the  Brah- 
man in  its  aspects  as  food,  Prana,  mind,  Intelligence  and  bliss  has 
been  enjoined,  for  the  acquisition  of  food  and  long  life,  for  the  re- 
moval of  bodily  sins  and  for  securing  the  fearlessness  of  bliss.  The 
Upanisad  ~  has  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  meditation  on  food  and  has 
enjoined  certain  observances  in  that  connection.  The  Brahman,  it  is 
stated  here,  can  be  meditated  both  as  existent  and  non-existent;  the 
former  kind  of  meditation  leading  a  man  to  existence  and  the  latter 

v  f~i 

to  non-existence".  In  the  cosmogony  of  the  next  section  it  is  said 
that  there  was  non-existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and  it 
made  itself  Atman,  "  The  bliss  of  the  Brahman  is  stated  to  be  in- 
capable of  expression  in  speech  or  in  thought.  The  experiencer  of 
It  does  not  know  fear.  It  is  in  the  last  Valli  of  the  Taittiriya  Upani- 
sad,  that  there  is  the  main  exposition  of  the  Brahman,  and  the 
author  of  the  Brahroasutras  gives  the  first  place  to  it.  It  is  here  that 
the  well-known  definition  of  the  Brahman,  accepted  by  Badarayana  in 
the  Brahmasutras,  occurs.  The  Brahman  is  that  from  which  the  beings 
are  born,  in  which  they  live  and  into  which  they  merge.  According 
to  this  definition  food,  breath,  mind,  intelligence  and  joy  are  the  Brahmin* 
Breath  being  based  on  food,  mind  on  breath,  intelligence  on  mind 
and  joy  on  intelligence,  the  greatness  of  food  has  been  expatiated  on 
towards  the  end  of  the  Upanisad.  Here  man's  duty  towards  food  has 
been  justified  in  the  light  of  the  Brahman  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Brahman  in  the  Chandogya  Upanisad  may 
now  be  briefly  reviewed.  In  its  philosophical  exposition  this  Upa- 
nisad gives  greater  prominence  to  the  conception  of  the  Atman,  but 
it  also  expresses  the  identity  between  the  Atman  and  the  Brahman* 
^It  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  Sandilya  that  all  this  universe  is 
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Brahman;  that  one  should  meditate  on  it  with  self-control  as  taj-ja- 
la-an,  the  cause  of  the  birth,  maintenance  and  disolution  of  the  uni- 
verse, Satyakama  Jabala  receives  instruction  about  the  Brahman  with 
its  sixteen  constituents  first  from  outsiders  who  were  not  human  beings 
and  then  from  his  own  preceptor,  A  bull,  fire,  a  swan  and  a  diver-bird 
instructed  him  each  in  a  quarter  of  the  Brahman  consisting  of  four 
constituents.  From  the  four  quarters  as  constituents  there  arises  a  quarter 
called  the  lighted;  from  the  earth,  the  atmospheric  region,  heaven 
and  the  ocean  arises  the  infinite;  from  fire  the  siins  the  moon  and 
lightning  arises  the  quarter  called  the  seated.  The  whole  universe 
consists  only  of  these  four  quarters,  which  means  that  the  Brahman 
with  its  four  quarters  and  sixteen  constituents  constitutes  the  whole 

universe  .    Upakosala,  the  pupil  of  Satyakama  Jabal  is  instructed   by  the 

__  -j 

sacrificial  fires  in  the  identity  of  Prana  and  Ether  with  the  Brahman  , 
Prajapati's  instruction  to  Indra  relates  to  the  identity  between  the 
Atman,  the  experiencer  of  the  states  of  waking,  dreaming  and  deep 
sleep,  and  the  incorporeal  Brahman  of  the  nature  of  light,  which  is  the 
immortal  Brahman  beyond  fear\ 

The  Brahadaranyaka  Upanisad  also  gives  prominence  to  meditation 
on  the  Self;  but  the  speculation  on  the  Brahman  there  is  not  of 
less  significance.  It  lays  down  the  proposition  that  realization  of  the 
Brahman  as  identical  with  the  *  I  *  is  a  means  to  the  realization  of 
identity  with  the  universe.  The  gods  cannot  exercise  their  control 
on  one  who  meditates  on  the  identity  between  the  *  I  *  and  the 
Brahman;  for  such  a  man  has  a  self  identical  with  theirs*.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  original  and  bold  line  of  thought  adopted  in  the 
Upanisad.  It  denounces  the  man  who  regards  himself  as  different 
from  the  gods  and  worships  them  thus.  The  gods  do  not  like  men 

to   know   the   Brahman.    The    word   Brahman    has  been    derived   from 

i«  _  _ 

the   root   bhr   here    .  King   Ajatasatru    of  Kasi  tells     Gargya   that     the 

Intelligence-constituted  Man  is  the  Brahman,  and  that  he  resides  in 
the  ether  of  the  heart  .  The  Upanisad,  however,  speaks  of  two  kinds 
of  the  Brahman;  one  is  the  corporeal  which  is  mortal,  stationary  and 
existent,  that  which  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses; 
and  the  other  is  the  incorporeal  which  is  immortal,  moving  and  imper- 
ceptible, An  illustrations  of  the  second  variety  are  mentioned  wind* 
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atmosphere,  Breath/  the  ether  within  the  Self  and  the  man  in  the 
right  eye\  In  the  doctrine  of  hon^y  *  the  Brahman  is  spoken  of 
thus  :  This  Brahman  is  without  a  prior  and  a  posterior,  without  an 
Inside'  and  an  outside.  The  Self,  the  experiencer  of  all,  the  Brahman* 
Yajnavalkya,,  questioned  by  Usasta  Cakrayana  and  Kahola  Kausl- 
takeya,  tells  them  that  the  Self  which  is  the  innermost  of  all  is 
the  actual  and  the  direct  Brahman  .  To  the  question  of  Sakalya 
Yajnavalkya  replies  that  there  is  one  god  and  that  is  Prana,  which  is  also 
called  Brahman*.  In  the  assembly  of  philosophers  YajHavalkya  tells  that 
the  Brahman  Is  intelligence  and  joy,  the  final  goal  of  the  giver  of 
offerings*  of  him  who  stands  still  and  knows  it  . 

King  Janaka  had  received  various  instructions  on  the  Brahman: 
from  Jitvan  sailini,  of  its  Identity  with  speech;  from  Udanka  $aulba* 
yana  of  its  identity  with  Prana,  from  Barku  Varsna  of  its  Identity 
with  the  eye,  from  Gardabhivipita  Bharadvaja  of  its  identity  with 
the  ear,  from  "Satyakainajabala  of  Its  identity  with  mind  and  from 
Vidagdha  Sakalya  of  Its  identity  with  the  heart  Yajnavalkya  tells 
Janaka  that  it  was  only  a  fractional  instruction  that  he  had  received* 
In  reality  speech  c&c.  would  be  proper  aspects  of  the  Brahman  to  be 
meditated  on  with  some  modifications;  e.  g.  speech  should  be  meditated 
on  as  intelligence,  Prana  as  dearness,  the  eye  as  truth,  the  ear  as  infini- 
tude, the  mind  as  bliss  and  the  heart  as  stability;  speech  <fcc-  could  be 
regarded  on  as  the  seat,  the  physical  medium  of  manifestation,  while  ether 
In  all  these  meditations  would  be  the  support  of  the  Brahman  . 

So  far  YajSavalkya  has  dealt  with  the  aspects  of  the  Brahman 
on  which  to  meditate.  Now  he  turns  to  the  attributes  of  the  Brahman 
which  are  to  be  known.  The  Self  who  does  not  die  with  the  body,  who 
assumes  various  births,  is  the  Brahman.  The  Self  is  made  up  of 
intelligence,  of  mind,  of  Prana,  of  eye,  of  ear,  of  earth,  of  water,  of 
wind,  of  sky,  of  light  and  not-light,  of  desire  and  not-desire,  of  anger 
and  not-anger,  of  dharma  and  not-dharma,  of  this-worldliness  and  of 
that-worldliness;  it  is  made  up  of  everything^.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who 
Is  free  from  desire,  who  has  realized  his  desires,  his  desire  being  centred 
in  the  Self,  his  vital  breaths  do  not  depart,  being  Brahman,  he  is 
merged  into  the  Brahman.  When  a  mortal  rids  himself  of  his  desires 
he  becomes  immortal.  The  body  then  drops  away  like  the  slough  of  a 
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snake*  and  then  the  incorporeal.  Immortal  Self  is  the  Brahman^  and 
nothing  else;  it  is  light  and  nothing  else*.  He  who  knows  that  the 
Self  in  whom  are  established  the  five  peoples  (senses)  and  the  ether 
is  the  immortal  Brahman,  himself  becomes  immortal\  Those  have 
understood  the  eternal  and  highest  Brahman  who  know  (  the  Self  as)  the 
breath  of  breath,  the  eye  of  the  eyef  the  ear  of  the  ear,  the  mind  of 
the  mind3.  This  great,  unborn,  immortal  Self  without  fear  is  the 
Brahman.  The  Brahman  indeed  is  without  fear.  He  who  knows  this 
becomes  the  Brahman  without  fear*.  The  Brahman  is  tmth\  It  is  this 
truth  which  gods  worship8.  Kha,  the  ether,  is  Brahman"9.  The  Brahman 
is  described  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  XJpanisad  in  terms  of  arithmetic: 
*  That  is  full,  this  is  full;  the  full  comes  out  of  the  full  Upon  subtracting 
the  full  from  the  full,  what  remains  is  the  full8.  *  The  tradition  of 
teachers  of  the  Brahman  philosophy  in  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanisad 
goes  back  to  the  Self-born  Brahman^. 

__  « 

The  Kenopanisad  gives  prominence  to  the  speculations  on  the 
Brahman.  The  subject-matter  of  the  Upanisad  is  that  the  Brahman 
is  not  an  object  of  meditation,  i.  e.  it  cannot  be  the  object  of 
meditation.  The  main  thesis  is  :  The  deity  which  is  the  activating 
agent  behind  the  breath,  the  speech,  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  mind  but 
which  is  not  an  object  of  them,  that  is  the  Brahman.  Not  only  has 
the  Brahman  been  maintained  as  no  fit  object  of  meditation,  but  it 
has  been  maintained  in  a  language  of  apparent  contradiction  that 
it  is  Impossible  to  determine  even  its  knowability.  It  is  not  known 
to  the  knowers  and  is  known  to  those  who  are  not  knowers, 
Even  when  well-known  it  has  to  be  investigated1  °.  "When  a  man  re- 
cognizes its  existence  in  each  awareness,  in  each  act  of  consciousness,, 
one  attains  immortality*31.  The  ^Upanisad  relates  a  myth  showing  that 
the  victorious  might  of  gods  like  Agni,  Surya,  Vayu  and  Indra  is 
only  the  might  of  the  Brahman.  The  story  points  out  the  moral 
that  the  burning  power  of  the  fire  and  the  power  of  wind  to  blow 
is  really  the  might  of  the  Brahman.  The  flashing  of  lightning  and 
its  vanishing  away  or  the  working  of  the  mind,  these  have  been  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Upanisad  as  symbolical  aspects  of  the  Brahman  for 
meditation.  The  Upanisad  .calls  itself  an  Upanisad  of  the  Brahman  in 
the  concluding  part  '  Of  this  Upanisad  (  mystic  doctrine  )  ascetic  fer- 
vour, Self-control  and  action  are  the  foundation;  the  Vedas  are  all 
the  limbs  and  truth  is  the  seat;  *  with  this  the  Upanisad  concludes. 

The  ^Mundakopanisad  gives  equal  importance  to  Purusa,  At  man 
and  the  Brahman.  From  the  opening  and  concluding  portions  the 
Upanisad  purports  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahman.  It  distinguishes 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  doctrine  and  mentions  the  Impe- 
rishable, the  Man  and  the  Brahman  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  higher 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  is  to  be  imparted  only  to  a  pupil  whose  raind 
has  been  subdued,  who  has  cultivated  renunciation  and  who  is  obedient 
to  his  teacher  .  The  Brahman  grows  as  a  consequence  of  ascetic  fervour 
and  then  food  is  born;  from  food  are  born  Prana,  the  mind,  truth,  the 
worlds  and  the  immortality  residing  in  action.  He  who  is  omniscient  and 
knows  everything,  whose  austerity  consists  of  knowledge,  from  him  is  pro- 
duced the  Brahman  in  the  form  of  name,  form  and  food.  Manifest,  but 
beyond  intelligence;  subtler  than  the  atom,  but  comprehending  all  the 
worlds  in  itself,  such  is  the  Imperishable  Brahman.  Speech,  mind  and 
Prana  are  noting  but  this  Brahman.  That  alone  is  real.  This  Brahman 
which  is  the  light  of  light,  which  is  without  any  constituent  parts  and 
without  any  contamination,  resides  in  the  heart  it  is  all-pervading. 
It  alone  is  the  universe^,  He  who  knows  the  highest  Brahman  becomes 

the  Brahman;  and   crosses   over  sorrow,    Released  from   the  knots  of  the 

u 
heart,   he  becomes  immortal  . 

The  Prasnopanisad  has  included  Atman,  Brahman  and  Purusa 
among  its  topics  and  calls  speculations  about  them  the  search  for  the 
Brahman8.  Pippalada  in  this  Upanisad  answers  six  questions  put  to 
him  by  six  sages,  devoted  to  Vedas.  Kausalya  Asvalayana  who  is 
meditating  on  Prana  is  called  here  the  best  Brahma-knower.  Pippa- 
lada tells  l^aibya  Satyakama  that  the  syllable  Om  is  the  higher  and 
lower  Brahman,  It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  the  lower  Brahman 
is  composed  of  this  world  and  the  aerial  region.  For  a  worshipper  of 
this  lower  Brahman  there  is  the  liability  of  return  to  worldly  existence; 
it  is  subject  to  decay.  The  highest  Brahman  is  what  the  complete  symbol 
Om  stands  for.  The  highest  Brahman  is  peaceful,  ageless,  immortal  and 

inn  C 


in 


beyond  fear1.  The  Upanisad  cbncludes  by  saying  that'  the  Puirusa  -in 
whom  the  universe  has  its  origin,  stability  and  dissolution  is  the  Brahuian1** 
In  an  earlier  passage  it  has  been  stated  that  those  in  whom  austerity, 
the  vowed  life  of  Vedic  study  and  truth  have  become  firmly  fixed*  who 
have  neither  Crookedness  nor  falsehood  nor  deceit  in  them  attain  the 

o 

stainless  world  of  the  Brahman  . 

Although  the  Kathopanisad  discusses  the  Atman  as  its  main 
theme,  it  also  mentions  the  realization  of  the  Brahman  as  the  cheif 
goal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Self*.  The  syllable  Om  has  been  called 

{.  C 

here  the  imperishable  Brahman  .  The  Brahman  is  described 
as  the  highest  imperishable  Brahman  for  those  who  seek  to  cross 
over  to  the  farther  shore  free  from  fear.  Like  the  Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad  it  also  says  that  a  mortal  released  from  the  bondage  of 
desires  becomes  immortal  and  attains  Brahmahood  fust  here^.  It 
ends  by  attributing  the  realization,  of  the  Brahman  by  Naciketas  to 
the  Yogic  practices,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahman/. 

The  Mandukyopanisad  deals  only  with  the  Atman;  but  it  has 
described  the  Atman  with  the  attribute  '  Brahman  .  * 

The  fSvetasvatara  Upanisad  has  described  the  Brahman  as  three- 
fold, consisting  of  the  perishable  Prakrti  (  matter  ),  the  imperishable 
individual  Self  who  is  the  enjoyer  and  the  controller  God9*.  It  is  after  the 
mind  and  the  body  have  been  purified  by  the  practice  of  the  Yoga  that 
one  can  see  the  nature  of  the  unborn  and  eternal  Brahman  with  the  lamp 
of  the  (  knowledge  of  the  )  nature  of  the  Self  *  *,  It  is  only  the  high-souled 
man  who  has  the  highest  devotion  towards  god  and  his  preceptor  who 
can  have  a  clear  vision  of  all  the  philosophical  truths,  expounded  in  the 
Upanisad  „  The  sage  &vetas  vatara  obtained  the  knowledge  of  the  Brahman 
by  the  power  of  his  austerities  and  by  the  grace  of  Goi  1  .  It  is  in  this  Upa» 
nisad  of  the  older  Upanisads  that  we  find  the  earliest  instance  of  importance 
being  attached  to  the  conception  of  the  highest  Godhead  and  to  bhakti  the 
path  of  devotion. 

The93  Maitrayan!  Upanisad  describes  the  two-fold  Brahman  consisting 
of  Sound  and  not-Sound.  The  syllable  Om  Pranava  is  the  Sound-Brahman 
and  the  fourth  state  of  the  Brahman,  L'e.  the  unconditioned  Brahman  is 

q> 
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the  not-Sound  Brahman.  It  Is  through  the  former   that   the  latter  can   be 

attained.  The  syllable  Om  with  Its  three   feet  (  consisting  of  the    waking, 

dreaming  and  sound  sleep  states  of  the   Self  )   is  the   Asvattha   tree    with 

its  roots  having  upwards.  The   five   elements    Including   ether   and  other 

constituents  of  the  universe  are  the  branches  of  this  Asvattha1.  Following 

the    way  of  the  Brhadaranyaka    Upanisad  we  have    here   two   forms   of 

the  Brahman  mentioned,  the  corporeal  and  the  incorporeal^  of  which  the 

corporeal  is    illusory    and   the    incorporeal   is    true    ,     There   are   again 

two  more  forms  of   the  Brahman    mentioned,   viz.   Time   and   not-Time. 

The  Time-Brahman   consists   of  the   year  and  the  sun  3»   By  knowledge* 

austerities  and    meditation    one    can  obtain  the  Brahman* ,   Agni?   Vayu9 

Aditya,  Time,  Prana,  Food,  Brahman*  Eudra  and   Visnu   meditate  on  it. 

These  (  gods  )  are  the  highest  embodiments  of  the  Brahman.  One    should 

meditate  on  them  and  worship  them  and  at   the   same   time   deny   them; 

the  Brahman  being  incorporeal   and  immortal1*. 

The  upanisads,  so  far  considered,  are  the  only  Upanisads  which 
are  most  valuable  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  although  other 
Upanisads  may  be  more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
different  religious  sects  or  the  Yoga  school.  All  faiths  with  a  religious 
tradition  and  a  religious  organisation  behind  them  live  on  the  strength 
of  a  conception  of  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe  as  an 
anthropomorphic  entity.  The  older  Upanisads  made  an  advance  on 
the  anthropomorphic  faith  and  have  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Atman 
and  the  Brahman.  From  the  abstract  given  above  of  the  Upanisads 
one  can  understand  the  very  high  philosophic  potentiality  of 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  Atman  and  the  Brahman*  The  profound 
speculations  of  the  Upanisads  have  gathered  together  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  ideas  belonging  to  the  two  main  philosophical  streams  of 
thought,  viz.  materialism  and  spiritualism-  The  necessary  intuitional 
and  logical  thought  on  ail  problems  of  the  universal  phenomena  and 
of  life  to  further  the  development  of  a  systematic  Indian  philosophy 
will  be  found  to  have  been  incorporated  in  them.  The  social  and 
cultural  life  of  the  time,  replete  with  its  thirst  for  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  has  been  faithfully  reflected  in  them.  At  the  root  of  the 
Upanisads  lie  the  eagerness  to  investigate  truth  and  the  intense  craving 
of  the  heart  for  liberation  which  both  have  been  actuated  by  the  highest 
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ethical  ideals.  The  very  desire  to  find  the  ultimate  reality  in  the 
universal  phenomena  and  to  determine  the  highest  moral  ideals  is  an 
ethical  motive^  and  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Upanisadic  philosophy* 
The  Updnisads  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  ultimate  reality  and  the 
ethical  ideal  and  they  do  not  recognize  a  line  of  cleavage  between  pure 
intellectual  inquiry  and  ethical  discrimination.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
start  with  the  conviction  that  the  highest  intellectual  truth  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  ideal  of  an  ethical  summum  bonum.  They  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  summum  bonum  can  be  born  of 
the  highest  intellectual  intuition  of  truth. 


Laxman  Shastrl  Joshi 


Conventions  regarding'  references  and  V,  L. 


(  1  )  This  part  contains  a  selection  of 
texts  from  the  pre-TJpanisadic  Vedic 
literature.  The  Vedic  tests  taken  here 
contain  material  for  the  study  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  ideas  of  value 
and  philosophic  significance,  selected  from 
the  Mantras  and  Brahmanas  exhaustively. 
They  are  classified  under  several  captions 
according  to  the  subject-matter;  and 
this  part  therefore  is  entitled  as 
Mantrabrahmanopanisad. 

(  2  )  The  text  quoted  from  the  Samhi- 
tasv  Brahmanas  and  Aranyakas  are  given 
here  in  the  historical  order  and  not  in 
the  famous  order  of  the  Vedas  asRgveda, 
Yajurveda,  Samaveda  and  Atharvaveda. 

(  3  )  The  quotations  common  to  several 
works  of  reference  are  placed  in  the 
historical  order  of  the  works  with  the 
exception  that  where  the  relevant  text 
belonging  to  previous  work  in  historical 
sequence  gives  different  meaning  in  the 
context  of  the  later  work  of  reference,  and 
if  the  meaning  required  is  in  relevance 
with  the  required  other  matter  of  the 
later  work,  the  text  is  given  the  place 
according  to  the  order  of  the  later  work 

(  4  j  Here  the  quotations  of  Atharva- 
veda Samhita  are  taken  from  the  Shankar 
Pandurang  Pandit's  edition,  and  of 
the  Kathaka  Samhita  and  Maitrayamya 
Samhita  from  the  edition  by  Pandit 
Satavalekar. 

(  5  )  The  subject  is  stated  in  6  Pica  ' 
above  the  text, 

(  6  )  The  text  referred  to  hereby  are 


followed  by  the  extracts  from  the  com- 
mentaries just  as  to  get  the  meaning 
verbatim  of  the  texts. 

(  7  )  The  text  is  printed  in  English 
body  Block  type;  the  commentary  in 
English  body  ordinary  type.  Beferences, 
v.  1.  and  notes  are  printed  in  Pica;  and 
names  of  works  in  Pica  Block. 

(  8  )  The  text  and  the  commentaries 
are  separated  from  the  v.  1-  and  referen- 
ces fcy  means  of  a  line. 

(  9  )  To  understand  to  which  text  the 
references  and  variants  are  related  a 
figure  is  given  above  the  texts  and  the 
same  figure  is  put  in  brackets  below 
as:  (  p.  2,  col.  2  )  (?)  ^*?  TmR. 

(  10  )  The  names  of  works  of  references 
are  abbreviated  as  : 


(  11  )  After  the  abbreviated  name  of 
the  work,  references  and  variants  are 
given;  references  to  the  same  work  are 
separated  by  commas.  After  each  work 
quoted,  a  semi-colon  is  used.  A  full  point 
marks  the  close  of  the  references  and 
works;  e.  g.  (p.  9,  col.  1)  (  \  ) 


)  ^m  ( 

(  12  )  Variants  are  given  only  of  the 
texts  and  not  of  the  commentaries. 

(  ]  3  )  That  much  part  of  the  text  for 
which  there  is  a  v.  L  is  put  outside  the 
brackets  and  its  v.  L  is  given  in  the 
brackets;  e.  g.  (  p.  5,  col  1  ) 


(105) 


(  14  )  Where  the  text  quoted  belongs 
only  to  first  or  second  hemistich,  it  is 
refer  to  in  the  footnote  as  f  q®  '  or  '  Sffio  * 

<&s 

e*  g,  (p.  156,  coil  )  TO. 


(15)  If  there  exists  a  v.  1.  for  the  whole 
1  of  the  first  or  second  part  of  a  text  the  vl 
Is  given  in  the  brackets  and  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  word  <jsfisf  or  $?RR  as  the  case 
may  be;  e.  g.  (p,  201,  col  2 


:);  (p.  200,  col  2  ) 

(  sr  *>  ^13  sfrf  gq%  i 


(16)  If  a  v.  1.  exists  in  the  whole  of  the 
verse  of  a  paragraph  then  it  is  given  in 
the  brackets  without  giving  the  verse  or 
the  paragraph  outside  the  brackies;  e,  g. 
(  p.  227,  col,  2  )  &r.  3  1  in  <)i*  ( 


(17  )  If  a  v*  I  exists  in  the  later  work 
as  in  the  earlier  one  then  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  word  ajgsRg;.  If  it  exists  only 
in  a  certain  portion,  it  is  shown  by  the 
words  (  m  gigwg;  );  e.  g,  (  p.  135,  col.1,2) 

(  ^  ^ 


\  "^  * 

V      **"  *>    / 

( 18 )  If  a  v.  I  exists  in  the  greater 


part  of  the  text  the  whole  part  is  not 
cited.  Only  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
quoted  and  between  them,  dots  are  given; 
and  the  complete  v.  L  is  given  in  the 
brackets;  e,  g.  (  p.  9,  col  2  )  s$ 33% 

( 19  )  When  a  portion  is  added  in  a 
work  it  is  mentioned  in  brackets  with 
the  sign  +  before  the  brackets;  e,  g,  (p.87f 


(  20 )  When  a  portion  is  missing  in  a 
particular  work,  after  the  name  of  the 

work  the  portion  is  mentioned  in  the 
brackets  and  the  sign  0  is  marked  after 
the  portion  to  show  that  it  is  missing; 
e.g.  (p.  155,  col  2  )  m.  II^R  (%tm 

f^Wro  ), 

(  21 )  The  same  v.  L  of  a  term  repeating 
itself  in  a  paragraph  of  the  text,  is  given 
only  once. 

(  22  )  A  colon  is  used  to  separate  the 
v.  L  for  the  references  to  the  same  work. 

(  28  )  The  v.  L  resulted  owing  to  the 
Pratisakhya  rules  are  not  given;  e,  g. 


(24)  The  v.  L  occurring  in  the  commen- 
tary is  not  given  in  the  foot-noot  The 
instances  of  this  sort  can  be  found  abun* 
dently  in  the  Atharvaveda  commentary. 
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